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FINLAND. 


At this moment the most interest- 
ing political study in Europe is the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. Its past 
political history and its present politi- 
cal state are among the most remark- 
able that either past or present 
supplies. A land has been twice 
conquered, and each time it has gained 
by its conquest. Its last conqueror 
boasted, and boasted with truth, that 
his conquest had caused a new free 
people to take its place among the 
nations. For, in becoming part of 
the dominions of that foreign con- 
queror, the land kept its ancient laws 
and political rights, and received a 
more distinct political being than it 
had possessed before. Subject to a 
sovereign who rules his other do- 
minions with unrestrained power, it 
still keeps its ancient constitution, a 
constitution of a type of which it is 
the only surviving example. The free 
state, united to the despotism, has rather 
advanced than gone back in the path 
of freedom. Finland is all this, and 
it is more. It is the land which, 
more than any other, throws light on 
our own controversies of the moment. 
The name of Finland has been con- 
stantly brought by way of example 
into late discussions on the question 
of Irish Home Rule. And it is almost 
the only land, outside the dominions 
of cur own sovereign, which has been 
brought into such discussions with 
any measure of reason. ‘Talk, on 
either side, about Hungary and Aus- 
tria, about Sweden and Norway, 
about states where the bond of union 
has taken a federal shape, has been 
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wholly out of place; it could prove 
nothing either way. But talk about 
Russia and Finland has not been out 
of place ; if quoting of examples can 
prove anything in such matters, Fin- 
land is the example which is likely 
to prove most. But we cannot get 
the full measure of the teaching of 
that example unless we contrast it 
with another example. Within a few 
years two States were added to the 
dominions of the same despotic sove- 
reign, not quite on the same tefms, but 
on terms so nearly the same that both 
may be fairly called constitutional 
States, so nearly the same that the rela- 
tionof each totheother dominions of the 
common sovereign might fairly be called 
a relation of Home Rule. In 1809 the 
Emperor of all the Russias became 
constitutional Grand Duke of Finland. 
In 1814-15 he became constitutional 
King of Poland. Constitutional Grand 
Duke of Finland his successor remains, 
ruling over a free and loyal people, 
who ask for nothing but to be left to 
enjoy the rights and laws which his pre- 
decessor confirmed tothem. That there 
is no longer a constitutional King of 
Poland no man needs to be told. That 
is to say, of two like political experi- 
ments tried within a few years of each 
other, one has wonderfully succeeded, 
the other has lamentably failed. 
The causes of success and of failure 
may form a deep study for the 
political historian. As for the pre- 
sent controversy among ourselves, 
the contrast may teach something to 
both sides. If any man is unwise 
enough to fancy that Home Rule is a 
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remedy for all things, that it is a 
relation likely to succeed in any time 
and any place, let him learn better by 
looking at the sad failure of Home 
Rule in Poland. But if any man is 
unwise enough to fancy that Home 
Rule is some theoretical device which 
was never tried before, and which, 
if tried, is in its own nature destined 
to failure, let him learn better by 
looking at the wonderful success of 
Home Rule in Finland, a success on 
which assuredly the wisest statesman 
could not have reckoned beforehand. 
The Finnish people, the people who 
have given their name to Finland, 
claim at starting an unique interest 
as the only branch of one of the 
primitive stocks of Europe which has 
reached to any measure of civilization 
and historic importance on its own 
soil. We need not dispute whether 
the two pre-Aryan stocks at two ends 
of Europe, that which is represented 
by the Fins and that which is repre- 
sented by the Basques, have any con- 
nexion with one another. It is 
enough for our purpose that the 
Finnish race, once so widely spread, 
has in some parts given way to Aryan 
settlement, that in others it has made 
its way by conquest into lands already 
Aryan, while in one land it has stayed 
at home and grown its own growth, 
under Aryan rule certainly, but under a 
rule which did not carry with it either 
displacement, bondage, or assimilation. 
In the Magyar kingdom the Fin, still 
speaking his Finnish tongue, bears 
rule over Aryan subjects. In the 
Bulgarian lands, delivered and yet to 
be delivered, he has, as far as speech 
goes, been assimilated by Aryan sub- 
jects and neighbours. But he still 
keeps something which distinguishes 
him from other speakers of the kindred 
Slavonic tongues. In the Baltic 
provinces of Russia he still lives on 
through conquest after conquest, along 
with masters who have become sharers 
in his bondage. But on the northern 
side of their own gulf a Finnish people 
still abide on their own soil, still 
keeping -their national speech and 
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national life, a speech and life which 
have also endured through two con- 
quests, but conquests each of which 
has served to raise the conquered to 
the level, or above the level, of their 
conquerors. Conquest by Sweden 
brought Finland within the pale of 
the religion and civilization of Europe. 
Conquest by Russia gave the Finnish 
people a distinct national being; in- 
separable union with the dominions of 
a despotic ruler has to them meant a 
step in the path of freedom, a nearer 
approach than before to the full 
independence of a nation. 

The union of Finland with the 
Swedish rule on the other side of the 
Baltic was one of a class of enterprises 
in which the history of Northern 
Europe is rich. If we are unchari- 
tably given, we may say that greed of 
territorial dominion cloked itself under 
the garb of religious zeal; but we 
shall show better understanding of the 
spirit of the time, if we say that am- 
bition, love of adventure, and a 
genuine zeal for religious conversion, 
all walked side by side, and were often 
united in the same person. In the 
latter half of the twelfth century the 
combined work of conquest and con- 
version began with the Swedish King 
Eric, who bears the title of the Saint. 
Such an enterprise passed in those days 
for a crusade, and the Swedish crusades 
in Finland at least bore better fruits 
than the German crusades in the 
Wendish and Prussian and southern 
Finnish lands. The land became part 
of the Swedish dominion ; the law and 
the creed of Sweden became the law 
and the creed of Finland; Swedish 
colonists largely settled in the country ; 
but the older people were neither dis- 
placed, enslaved, nor assimilated. The 
Fin, speaking his Finnish tongue, was 
a subject of the Swedish king, a mem- 
ber of the Swedish kingdom, on the 
same terms as his Swedish fellow- 
subject. He shared, for good and for 
evil, the destinies of the State of which 
he had become part. He had his one 
neighbour and enemy, as the parts of 
the kingdom on the other side of the 
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Northern Mediterranean had theirs. 
Russian warfare, Russian invasion, 
have been familiar things in Finnish 
history from the thirteenth century to 
the nineteenth. While the Swede 
advanced from the coast, the Russian 
advanced from his inland frontier. 
That frontier has shifted to and fro, 
as the result of many wars and many 
treaties. And as the faith of the Old 
Rome advanced along with the march 
of the Swede, the faith of the New 
Rome advanced no less along with the 
march of the Russian. 

But Finland, as an integral part of 
the Swedish kingdom, shared in its 
religious, no less than in its political 
revolutions. Fins and Swedes equally 
accepted the Lutheran Reformation. 
And to this day the Lutheran creed is 
the creed of the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of Finland ; the Orthodox 
faith is professed only in some 
districts bordering on Russia, and 
which have been, at one time or another, 
under Russian dominion. And we 
must remember that in Sweden, as in 
England, the religious change did not 
involve anything like the same break 
with the traditions of the past which it 
involved in most continental countries. 
The hierarchy went on, and kept its 
old political place. The ancient con- 
stitution of Sweden, changed in modern 
times in Sweden itself, lives on in 
Finland. The four Houses of the Diet, 
Nobles, Clergy, Burghers, and Pea- 
sants, still come together under a 
Grand Duke who is also Emperor of 
all the Russias, as they once did under 
the King of the Goths and Vandals. 
The keeping of this ancient constitu- 
tion, a native and unique growth of 
the joint Swedish and Finnish soil, 
would alone make Finland one of the 
most interesting political studies in 
Europe. There is nothing like it now 
elsewhere. Most lands had three 
Estates ; England was meant to have 
them as well as others. But, as com- 
pared with most continental consti- 
tutions, it is the special glory of 
Sweden and Finland to have had some- 
thing so specially its own as the House 


of Peasants. The position of the nobles 
was a privileged and a powerful one ; in 
particular times and places it might 
even be an oppressive one; but the 
mass of the people of Sweden and Fin- 
land were never serfs or villains. 

The course of events which led to the 
present state of things, the change of 
Finland from an integra: part of the 
Swedish kingdom to a separate state 
inseparably united with the Russian 
empire under a common sovereign, 
may be said to have directly begun in 
the central years of the eighteenth 
century. But certain tendencies, not in- 
deed to union with Russia, but to a feel- 
ing of separate being as distinct from 
Sweden, are older. The very wars 
with Russia helped to strengthen it. 
The geographical position of the coun- 
try, the exposed neighbour of Russia, 
while Sweden was the neighbour of 
Norway and Denmark, often caused 
the defence of Finland to be largely 
left to its own people. The introduc- 
tion of the style of Grand Duchy, 
the position of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland as the appanage of a 
Swedish prince, might also sug- 
gest some measure of distinction 
between the lands east and west of 
the northern gulf. Still Finland re- 
mained a part of the Swedish kingdom. 
The Grand Duchy shared in all the 
revolutions of the kingdom, alike in 
those which set up the nobles at the 
expense of the King and in those 
which set up the King at the expense 
of the nobles. And in such revolu- 
tions, if some discontented grandees 
cast their eyes another way, the heart 
of the Finnish people was ever with 
their King. 

Tn later, no less than in earlier times, 
Finland was naturally the scene of 
every war between Sweden and Russia. 
And we may say that any ruler of 
Russia must have been endowed with 
more than human virtue if he did not 
wish to get possession both of Finland 
and of the lands specially known as 
the Baltic provinces. When the only 
Russian outlet was at Archangel, the 
yearning must have been strong indeed 
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to find a path to the more inviting sea 
that lay so near. And when the 
Russian capital had been placed so near 
to the Finnish frontier, a capital 
planted on ground actually won from 
Sweden, the yearning must have be- 
come yet stronger. Russia was, as far 
as geography goes, like Poland cut off 
from the sea by Prussia, like France, 
in an earlier day, cut off from the sea 
by Normandy. No wonder then that, 
in all times, and in the eighteenth 
century above all earlier times, Fin- 
land was ever a main object of Russian 
warfare and Russian policy. The wars 
of Charles the Twelfth, ended after 
his death by the peace of Nystad in 
1721, led to a Russian occupation of 
Finland and to the cession of a piece 
of Finnish territory. The war of 
1741-43 led to another occupation and 
another cession ; the Russian frontier 
again advanced. But this invasion 
was distinguished from earlier ones 
by the very significant fact that the 
Empress Elizabeth caused the inhabit- 
ants of the occupied country to swear 
allegiance to herself. But it does not 
appear that the loyalty of any part of 
the Finnish people to the Swedish 
crown was ever seriously disturbed 
till the changes of 1772, when Gus- 
tavus the Third restored the royal 
authority at the cost of the nobles. 
The general loyalty of the people was 
not disturbed then; but some of the 
discontented nobles began to hope to 
better themselves by making Finland 
a separate State, an aristocratic State, 
under Russian protection. In the next 
war, waged by Gustavus the Fourth in 
1788-90, this party did not scruple 
to enter into direct intrigues with the 
Empress Catharine. But the mass of 
the people clave to their King, and 
this time the war was ended without 
any further cession of territory. 

The fruits of all these movements 
came, though in a much better form 
than could have been looked for, in 
the early years of our own century. 
In the next war, the invasion by the 
Tzar Alexander the First in 1808 led 
to the complete separation of Finland 
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and the other Swedish lands east of 
the gulf of Bothnia from the Swedish 
crown. Finland was conquered and 
annexed by the conqueror ; but it was 
annexed after a fashion in which one 
may suppose that no other conquered 
land ever was annexed. In fact one 
may doubt whether “ annexed ”’ is the 
right word. Since 1809 the crowns of 
Russia and Finland are necessarily 
worn by the same person ; the Russian 
and the Finnish nation have neces- 
sarily the same sovereign. But Fin- 
land is not incorporated with Russia ; 
in everything but the common sove- 
reign Russia and Finland are countries 
foreign to one another. And when we 
speak of the crown and the nation of 
Finland, we speak of a crown anda 
nation which were called into being by 
the will of the conqueror himself. 
The first act of Alexander, in June 
1808, while the war was still going on, 
was to call on the four Estates of Fin- 
land to send deputies to Saint-Peters- 
burg to confer with him on the affairs 
of the Grand Duchy. Their advice 
was to recommend the summoning of 
a formal Diet of the Grand Duchy 
within the country itself. So the 
Tzar did in March 1809. One may 
call it a formal Diet ; but one cannot 
call it a regular Diet. A Diet of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, apart from 
the Diet of the Kingdom of Sweden, 
was something wholly new. The con- 
queror had possession of part of the 
Swedish dominions, and he called on the 
people of that part to meet him in a 
separate Parliament, but one chosen 
in exactly the same way as the exist- 
ing law prescribed for the common 
Parliament of the whole. The repre- 
sentatives of the Four Estates of the 
conquered lands, instead of going to 
meet their former sovereign and the 
representatives of the rest of his 
dominions, came together by them- 
selves on their own soil to meet the 
new sovereign whom the chances of 
war had given them. In his new 
character of Grand Duke of Finland, 
the Tzar Alexander came to Borga, 
and there on March 27th, 1809, fully 
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confirmed the existing constitution, 
laws, and religion, of his new State. 
The position of that State is best de- 
scribed in his own words. Speaking 
neither Swedish nor Finnish, and 
speaking to hearers who understood 
no Russian, the new Grand Duke 
used the French tongue. Finland was 
“ Placé désormais au rang des nations ;” 
it was a “ Nation, tranquille au dehors, 
libre dans l’intérieur.” And it was a 
nation of his own founding. The 
people of Finland had ceased to be 
part of the Swedish nation ; they had 
not become part of the Russian na- 
tion; they had become a nation by 
themselves. 

All this, be it remembered, happened 
before the formal cession of the lost 
lands by Sweden to Russia. This 
was not made till the Peace of 
Frederikshamn on September 17th of 
the same year. The treaty contained 
no stipulation for the political rights 
of Finland ; their full confirmation by 
the new sovereign was held to be 
enough. Two years later, in 1811, 
the boundary of the new State was 
enlarged. Alexander, Emperor of all 
the Russias and Grand Duke of Fin- 
land, cut off from his empire, and 
added to his grand duchy, the Finnish 
districts which had been ceded by 
Sweden to Russia sixty years before. 
The boundary of his constitutional 
grand duchy was brought very near 
indeed to the capital of his despotic 
empire. 

I have called the relation of Finland 
to Russia a relation of Home Rule, 
and so it is practically. Home Rule is 
the relation of a dependency, of a 
State which has a separate constitu- 
tion in all internal matters, but which 
has all external matters settled for it 
by another power. This is practically 
the position of Finland. Formally 
we might say that it has a higher 
position. Russia and Finland, with 
their sovereign necessarily the same, 
but otherwise separate States, might 
seem to be formally in the same 
relation as Sweden and Norway, as 
Hungary and Austria, as Great 


Britain and Ireland from 1782 to 1800. 
But practically Finland is a dependency 
of Russia. She was made to feel the 
fact somewhat sharply some six or 
seven and thirty years back, when it 
was thought a noble exploit of the 
British arms to work havoe on the 
shores of Finland, in order, we were 
told, to prolong the Turk’s power of 
oppression at the other end of Europe. 
Truly the Fins must have learned by 
that hard teaching, that, though their 
duchy was with good reason called a 
nation by the prince who made it such, 
yet it is not a nation in any inter- 
national sense. When the fruits of 
the earth were given to the flames on 
the shores of the gulf of Bothnia in 
order that the barbarian might more 
easily work his evil will on the shores 
of the Bosporos, the men of Finland 
must have felt of a truth that their 
crown and the crown of Russia are 
inseparable. It did not occur to the 
destroyers to make the distinction 
which they might possibly have 
thought it politic to make in the case 
of Hungary or Norway. That the 
position of Finland, formally the same, 
is practically different from that of 
the last two named lands is shown by 
the ordinary forms of diplomacy. There 
are Austro-Hungarian embassies all 
about ; there is no Russo-Finnish 
embassy. 

It must not be forgotten that 
Alexander, despotic Emperor and con- 
stitutional Grand Duke, tried the same 
experiment again a few years later, 
when he took on him a third character 
as constitutional King of Poland. 
But it has been said already that the 
experiment which succeeded in Finland 
failed in Poland. We may fairly say 
that it succeeded in Finland, though 
the full accomplishment of the pro- 
mises of the first sovereign Grand 
Duke had to wait till the days of the 
third. It is strange that Alexander 
never held another diet of Finland 
after the first when he took possession. 
After such a precedent, Nicolas was 
not likely to go beyond his brother in 
the constitutional path. But the land 
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was neither neglected nor oppressed. 
Finland had no such grounds of revolt 
as Poland had. And with the illustrious 
son of Nicolas came a brighter day. 
Alexander the Second, the prince who 
broke the bonds of the serf in his own 
land and who gave a national being 
to enslaved Bulgaria, did something 
for Finland also. Since 1863 Diets 
have been regularly held, and the year 
1869 saw somewhat of a Finnish 
Reform Bill. It cannot be denied that 
the old constitution of the Four Houses, 
while the most precious of specimens 
as a political study, is a somewhat 
antiquated and clumsy machine for 
practical use. Under the Swedish 
constitution which lived on unaltered 
in Finland, large classes of the nation 
found no representation in any House 
of the Diet. This is the tendency of 
a system of Estates. Classes of men 
will arise, who have the same interest 
in the country and the same capacity 
for serving it with any of the repre- 
sented classes, but whom the system 
of representation shuts out. There 
were men in Finland, as in Sweden, 
who did not rank under any of the 
heads of Nobles, Clergy, Burghers, 
or Peasants. An Englishman is 
perhaps most struck with the strange 
position of all members of noble 
families save one at atime. The head 
of each noble house can either take 
his seat in the House of Nobles himself 
or send some other member of his 
family to represent him there. The 
rest of the kin were till 1869 utterly 
disfranchised. Their share in the 
House of Nobles was held by another ; 
nor could they find a place among 
Clergy, Burghers, or Peasants. Again, 
the House of Burghers was narrowly 
confined to members of incorporated 
guilds, shutting out of course many of 
the most intelligent inhabitants of the 
towns. There were landowners too, 
who, as not coming under the head of 
either Nobles or Peasants, were equally 
disfranchised. Something was done in 
1869 to make things a little wider. 
The franchise for the House of 
Burghers was largely extended, so as 


to take in all tax-paying inhabitants 
of the towns who are not nobles or 
clergy. The Peasant House now takes 
in all landowners who are not nobles, 
clergy, or government officials—who 
are altogether shut out from the 
Diet—and the tenants of crown lands. 
The House of Clergy takes in some 
representatives of the University of 
Helsingfors and of the public schools, 
who may of course be laymen. And 
the utter disfranchisement of the great 
mass of the descendants of noble 
families is slightly relieved by allowing 
them, if qualified, to elect and be 
elected to the House of Clergy, but 
not to those of Burghers or Peasants. 
Thus those in Finland who may 
answer to North and Pitt and Fox, 
to Althorp and Stanley, to Lord John 
Russell and the new Duke of Devon- 
shire, could have found their way into 
Parliament only in a clerical or aca- 
demical guise, unless the several peers 
to whose families they belonged had 
chosen to send them to the House of 
Lords instead of themselves. 

Many patriotic men in Finland ab- 
stractedly wish this system to be 
changed. They would in theory like 
to make the same change which has 
been made in Sweden, to have two 
Houses after the pattern of most other 
nations. But they do not want to 
touch anything just now. Who was 
it who had written on his tomb, “I 
was well; but, trying to be better, I 
am here”? That is the present feel- 
ing of Finland. Some things might 
conceivably be made better; but the 
fear is that, if anything is touched, 
it will be made, not better but worse. 
Finland is not a land of political 
parties. Such division as there is in 
the country turns, as it is sure to turn 
wherever the materials for the con- 
troversy exist, on difference of lan- 
guage. Swedish is naturally the most 
cultivated language, the one which 
naturally claims a precedence to itself. 
But, just as with Czech in Bohemia, 
with Flemish in Belgium, Finnish, 
the truer language of the country, is 
looking up. Both are recognized as 
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official languages; and the thought 
comes in whether, in such a state of 
things, there are not some advantages 
about a sovereign who does not be- 
long to either. But the really won- 
derful thing is, not that Swedes and 
Fins have sometimes found matter for 
dispute, but that they have on the 
whole agreed so well as they have. 
But in Finland Swedes and Fins, 
though they may have their disputes 
on smaller matters, are united in a 
common purpose to defend the rights 
of their common country. Are those 
rights threatened? It is perhaps 
too soon to speak with certainty 
either way. But it is certain that 
a feeling of coming danger has long 
been spreading over the country. 
The present Tzar and Grand Duke 
has held the diets of his Grand 
Duchy regularly, even more frequently 
than his father. But he will not go 
on doing so if he listens to the clamours 
of a large part of his Russian subjects. 
A dead set seems to be making by a 
large part of the Russian Press against 
the chartered liberties of Finland. 
One would have thought that, with 
Finland before his eyes, the first 
thought in the mind of a patriotic 
Russian would be to aim at levelling 
up, not at levelling down. It would 
surely be a nobler work to make 
Russia as Finland than to make 
Finland as Russia. It is widely 
believed that that was the mind of 
Alexander the Second, that he who 
had so carefully restored the rights of 
his lesser dominion was, when both 
his dominions lost him, pondering how 
to extend equal rights to the greater. 
But with large classes at least in 
Russia it seems to be thought patriotic 
to assert the unity of the empire, and 
to speak of the liberties of Finland as 
a blot on the face of that unity. It 
is argued that, when Alexander the 
First with his own mouth proclaimed 
that the people of Finland were a 
free nation, he did not know what 
he was saying. All that he meant 


was that he was enlarging his empire 
hy a new province, to which of his 


grace he granted some privileges 
which he or his successors might at any 
moment take away. Of his own 
grace it certainly was that Alexander 
the First used the rights of conquest 
as no other conqueror before him ever 
used them. But it is a strange argu- 
ment to infer that because a thing 
was graciously given, it may, without 
breach of faith, without scorn of a 
monarch’s kingly word, be ungra- 
ciously taken back again. 

Besides this generally threatening 
temper in Russia, the immediate 
ground of dread is the appointment of 
a commission, Russian and Finnish, 
to codify the fundamental laws of 
Finland. Patriotic Finlanders, Swed- 
ish and Finnish, say that it is better 
to let well alone. They do not know 
what “codification” may mean, and 
whatever it means, they had rather 
not have it just now. It is not a 
moment for reform, when things look 
so much as if reform might haply 
turn to destruction. The belief in 
Finland is that reform, that “ codifica- 
tion,” in the eyes of some who have 
power and influence, means nothing 
short of the overthrow of the liberties 
of the Grand Duchy, the liberties 
which the first Alexander preserved 
in the moment of conquest, and 
to which his successors, peacefully 
succeeding, have each one plighted his 
kingly word. Rumour points to pro- 
jected changes of no small moment. 
If some schemes that are believed to 
be under discussion are carried out, 
the political and religious independ- 
ence, the very national being, of the 
Finnish nation is to be blotted out. 
The national Church, secured by the 
plighted word of the first conqueror, 
is to sink to the position of a tolerated 
sect, while the Orthodox creed—to 
Russia a cherished badge of national 
life, to Finland the very opposite—is 
to be set in its place as the established 
religion of the Grand Duchy as well 
as of the empire. Offices in Finland 
are, it is said, to be opened to all sub- 
jects of the Russian crown, including 
men to whom both the languages of 
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Finland may be unknown. And, 
though the Diet may still possibly be 
allowed to meet, yet it is believed that 
a change is coming by which the 
Grand Duke may, if he think good, 
legislate in Finland, as in Russia, of 
his own will, whether the Estates of 
the Duchy consent or no. <A writer 
in another land, who has no means of 
prying into the secrets of princes and 
their advisers, can put forth such 
statements as these only as rumours. 
He may hope that no such purposes are 
really entertained ; he may hope that, if 
they are entertained, something may 
still step in to thwart them. He can 
only say that changes of this kind are 
believed to be threatening. For him- 
self he can go no farther than to say 
that things can hardly be in a whole- 
some state, that there can hardly be 
that confidence which there ought to 
be between prince and people, that 
confidence which not many years 
back there undoubtedly was, when 
rumours of purposes like these can so 
much as be believed. 

Grievous indeed it would be if the 
cherished rights of this interesting 
corner of Europe, so rich in memories 
of early days and early races, should 
be swept away out of mere caprice. 
It was sad when the last trace of the 
liberties of Poland was blotted out ; 
but Poland had at least twice revolted ; 
even from Alexander the Second we 
could not look for a virtue so super- 
human that no king or commonwealth 
ever practised it, the virtue of letting a 
people go, simply because they wish to 
be let go. But all that Alexander the 
Third is called on to do is simply to do 
nothing, to leave alone the good work 
which Alexander the First began and 
which Alexander the Second carried 
to perfection. Well may the world 
weep, well may Russia and Finland 
weep, for the day when the mur- 
derer’s hand cut short the high career 
of the Deliverer. Had he lived, we 


should not have seen Bulgaria driven 
to see friends in the Turk and the 
Austrian rather than in the son and 
the people of him who set her free. 
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Had he lived, there would have been 
no fear of Finland being dragged 
down to the level of Russia; there 
might have been a hope of Russia 
being lifted up to the level of Finland. 
The prospect is gloomy, gloomiest of 
all is it for those who wished the 
father God speed on every step of 
his path of glory, and who mourn the 
more that they have to look out with 
fear and trembling for every coming 
step in the path of the son. It would 
be grievous if the cause of Finnish 
freedom should be turned to the base 
purposes of the vulgar slanderers of 
Russia, of those who seem to take a 
fiend’s delight in stirring up strife 
between the two powers who are called 
above all others to the deliverance of 
the South-eastern lands. It is for 
them to speak to whom Russia, her 
people and her rulers, are simply like 
the people and the rulers of any other 
nation ; it is for them who can, in the 
case of Russia as in any other case, 
applaud wise and righteous dealing 
and condemn dealing which is unwise 
and unrighteous. In the great meet- 
ing of December 1876, the meeting 
which saved us from a war yet more 
needless and unrighteous than that of 
1854, no name drew forth louder 
cheers than every mention of Russia, 
her people and her prince. And those 
cheers were well deserved. Those who 
raised them then, who would raise 
them again in the like case, would 
hardly raise them now, when they 
look to the past and the present of Bul- 
garia, to the future that may be of 
Finland. Still the blow has not 
fallen ; there is still hope that it may 
not fall. What Bohemia has been 
robbed of, what Ireland yearns for, 
Finland still keeps. The third Alex- 
ander has still time to turn about and 
walk in the steps of the first and of 
the second. Let him school himself to 
do the deeds of his father, and the 
blessings that waited on his father 
will wait on him. 


Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 
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DON ORSINO.! 


BY F, MARION CRAWFORD, 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe Princess Sant’ Ilario’s early 
life had been deeply stirred by the 
great makers of human character, sor- 
row and happiness. She had suffered 
profoundly, she had borne her trials 
with a rare courage, and her reward, if 
one may call it so, had been very great. 
She had seen the world and known it 
well, and the knowledge had not been 
forgotten in the peaceful prosperity of 
later years. Gifted with a beauty not 
equalled, perhaps, in those times, en- 
dowed with a strong and passionate 
nature under a singularly cold and 
calm outward manner, she had been 
saved from many dangers by the 
rarest of commonplace qualities, com- 
mon sense. She had never passed for 
an intellectual person, she had never 
been very brilliant in conversation, 
she had even been thought old- 
fashioned in her prejudices concern- 
ing the books she read. But her 
judgment had rarely failed her at 
critical moments. Once only she 
remembered having committed a great 
mistake, of which the sudden and 
unexpected consequences had almost 
wrecked her life. But in that case she 
had suffered her heart to lead her, an 
innocent girl’s good name had been at 
stake, and she had rashly taken a 
responsibility too heavy for love itself 
to bear. Those days were long past 
now ; twenty years separated Corona, 
the mother of four tall sons, from the 
Corona who had risked all to save poor 
little Flavia Montevarchi. 

But even she knew that a state of 
such perpetual and unclouded happi- 
ness could hardly last a lifetime, and 
she had forced herself, almost laughing 


at the thought, to look forward to the 
day when Orsino must cease to be a 
boy and must face the world of strong 
loves and hates through which most 
men have to pass, and which all men 
must have known in order to be men 
indeed. 

The people whose lives are full of 
the most romantic incidents, are not 
generally, I think, people of romantic 
disposition. Romance, like power, 
will come uncalled for, and those who 
seek it most, are often those who find 
it least. And the reason is simple 
enough. The man of heart is not 
perpetually burrowing in his surround- 
ings for affections upon which his 
heart may feed, any more than the 
very strong man is naturally impelled 
to lift every weight he sees or to fight 
with every man he meets. The per- 
sons whom others call romantic are 
rarely conscious of being so. They 
are generally far too much occupied 
with the one great thought which 
makes their strongest, bravest, and 
meanest actions seem perfectly com- 
monplace to themselves. Corona Del 
Carmine, who had heroically sacrificed 
herself in her earliest girlhood to 
save her father from ruin, and who a 
few years later had risked a priceless 
happiness to shield a foolish girl, had 
not in her whole life been conscious of 
a single romantic instinct. Brave, 
devoted, but unimaginative by nature, 
she had followed her heart’s direction 
in most worldly matters. 

She was amazed to find that she 
was becoming romantic now, in her 
dreams for Orsino’s future. All sorts 
of ideas which she would have laughed 
at in her own youth flitted through 
her brain from morning till night. 


1 Copyright 1891, by Macmillan and Co. 
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Her fancy built up a life for her eldest 
son, which she knew to be far from 
the possibility of realisation, but 
which had for her a new and strange 
attraction. 

She planned for him the most unima- 
ginable happiness, of akind which would 
perhaps have hardly satisfied his more 
modern instincts. She saw a maiden 
of indescribable beauty, brought up 
in unapproachable perfections, guarded 
by the all but insuperable jealousy of 
an ideal home. Orsino was to love 
this vision, and none other, from the 
first meeting to the term of his natural 
life, and was to win her in the face 
of difficulties such as would have made 
even Giovanni, the incomparable, look 
grave. This radiant creature was also 
to love Orsino, as a matter of course, 
with a love vastly more angelic than 
human, but not hastily nor thought- 
lessly, lest Orsino should get her too 
easily and not value her as he ought. 
Then she saw the two betrothed, side 
by side on shady lawns and moonlit 
terraces, in a perfectly beautiful inti- 
macy such as they would certainly 
never enjoy in the existing conditions 
of their own society. But that 
mattered little. The wooing, the 
winning, and the marrying of the 
exquisite girl were to make up Orsino’s 
life, and fifty or sixty years of idyllic 
happiness were to be the reward of 
their mutual devotion. Had she not 
spent twenty such years herself ? Then 
why should not all the rest be 
possible ? 

The dreams came and went and she 
was too sensible not to laugh at them. 
That was not the youth of Giovanni, 
her husband, nor of men who even 
faintly resembled him in her estima- 
tion. Giovanni had wandered far, had 
seen much, and had undoubtedly 
indulged: more than one passing affec- 
tion, before he had been thirty years 
of age and had loved Corona.  Gio- 
vanni would laugh too, if she told 
him of her vision of two young and 
beautiful married saints. And his 
laugh would be more sincere than her 
own. Nevertheless her dreams haunt- 
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ed her, as they have haunted many a 
loving mother, ever since Althea 
plucked from the flame the burning 
brand that measured Meleager’s life, 
and smothered the sparks upon it and 
hid it away among her treasures. 

Such things seem foolish, no doubt, 
in the measure of fact, in the glaring 
light of our day. The thought is 
none the less noble. The dream of an 
untainted love, the vision of unspotted 
youth and pure maiden, the glory of 
unbroken faith kept whole by man and 
wife in holy wedlock, the pride of 
stainless name and stainless race— 
these things are not less high because 
there is a sublimity in the strength of 
a great sin which may lie the closer to 
our sympathy, as the sinning is the 
nearer to our weakness. 

When old Saracinesca looked up 
from under his bushy brows and 
laughed and said that his grandson was 
in love, he thought no more of what 
he said than if he had remarked that 
Orsino’s beard was growing or that 
Giovanni’s was turning grey. But 
Corona’s pretty fancies received a 
shock from which they never recovered 
again, and though she did her best to 
call them back they. lost all their 
reality from that hour. The plain fact 
that at one-and-twenty years the boy 
is a man, though a very young one, 
was made suddenly clear to her ; and 
she was faced by another fact still 
more destructive of her ideals, namely 
that a man is not to be kept from 
falling in love, when and where he is 
so inclined, by any personal influence 
whatsoever. She knew that well 
enough, and the supposition that his 
first young passion might be for 
Madame d’Aranjuez was by no means 
comforting. Corona immediately felt 
an interest in that lady which she had 
not felt before and which was not 
altogether friendly. 

It seemed to her necessary in the 
first place to find out something defi- 
nite concerning Maria Consuelo, and 
this was no easy matter. She com- 
municated her wish to her husband 
when they were alone that evening. 
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“IT know nothing about her,” 
answered Giovanni; “and I do not 
know any one who does. After all it 
is of very little importance.” 

“ What if he falls seriously in love 
with this woman?” 

“ We will send him round the world. 
At his age that will cure anything. 
When he comes back Madame 
d’Aranjuez will have retired to the 
chaos of the unknown out of which 
Orsino has evolved her.” 

“She does not look the kind of 
woman to disappear at the right mo- 
ment,” observed Corona doubtfully. 

Giovanni was at that moment 
supremely comfortable, both in mind 
and body. It was late. The old 
prince had gone to his own quarters, 
the boys were in bed, and Orsino was 
presumably at a party or at the club. 
Sant’ Ilario was enjoying the delight 
of spending an hour alone in his wife's 
society. They were in Corona’s old 
boudoir, a place full of associations for 
them both. He did not want to be 
mentally disturbed. He said nothing in 
answer to his wife’s remark. She 
repeated it in a different form. 

*“ Women like her do not disappear 
when one does not want them,’’ she said. 

“What makes you think so?” in- 
quired Giovanni with a man’s irritat- 
ing indolence when he does not mean 
to grasp a disagreeable idea. 

“T know it,’ Corona answered, 
resting her chin upon her hand and 
staring at the fire. 

Giovanni surrendered uncondition- 
ally. 

* You are probably right, dear. 
You always are about people.” 

“Well—then you must see the 
importance of what I say,” said 
Corona pushing her victory. 

“Of course, of course,” answered 
Giovanni, squinting at the flames 
with one eye between his outstretched 
fingers. 

“T wish you would wake up!” 
exclaimed Corona, taking the hand in 
hers and drawing it to her. “ Orsino 
is probably making love to Madame 
d’ Aranjuez at this very moment.” 


‘Then I will imitate him, and make 
love to you, my dear. I could not be 
better occupied, and you know it. 
You used to say I did it very well.” 

Corona laughed in her deep, soft 
voice. 

“Orsino is like you. That is what 
frightens me. He will make love too 
well. Be serious, Giovanni ; think of 
what I am saying.” 

* Let us dismiss the question then, 
for the simple reason that there is 
absolutely nothing to be done. We 
cannot turn this good woman out of 
Rome, and we cannot lock Orsino up 
in his room. To tell a boy not to 
bestow his affections in a certain 
quarter is like ramming a charge into 
a gun and then expecting that it will 
not come out by the same way. The 
harder you ram it down the more 
noise it makes—that is all. Encourage 
him, and he may possibly tire of it. 
Hinder him, and he will become 
inconveniently heroic.” 

“T suppose that is true,” said 
Corona. “ Then at least find out who 
the woman is,” she added after a pause. 

*“T will try,” Giovanni answered. 
“T will even go to the length of 
spending an hour a day at the club, if 
hat will do any good—and you know 
how I detest clubs. But if anything 
whatever is known of her, it will be 
known there.” 

Giovanni kept his word and ex- 
pended more energy in attempting to 
find out something about Madame 
d’Aranjuez during the next few days 
than he had devoted to anything con- 
nected with society for a long time. 
Nearly a week elapsed before his 
efforts met with any success. 

He was in the club one afternoon at 
an early hour, reading the papers, and 
not more than three or four other men 
were present. Among them were 
Frangipani and Montevarchi, who was 
formerly known as Ascanio Bellegra. 
There was also a_ certain young 
foreigner, a diplomatist, who, like 
Sant’ Ilario, was reading a paper, 
most probably in search of an idea 
for the next visit on his list. 
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Giovanni suddenly came upon a de- 
scription of adinner and reception given 
by Del Ferice and his wife. The para- 
graph was written in the usual florid 
style with a fine generosity in the dis- 
tribution of titles to unknown persons. 
‘The centre of all attraction,’’ said 
the reporter, “was a most beautiful 
Spanish princess, Donna Maria Con- 
suelo d’A——z dA a, in whose 
mysterious eyes are reflected the divine 
fires of a thousand triumphs, and who 
was gracefully attired in olive green 
brocade——”’ 

“Oh! Is that it?” said Sant’ 
lario aloud and in the peculiar tone 
always used by a man who makes a 
discovery in a daily paper. 

“What is it?” inquired Frangi- 
pani and Montevarchi in the same 
breath, The young  diplomatist 
looked up with an air of interrogation. 

Sant’ Ilario read the paragraph 
aloud. All three listened as though 
the fate of empires depended on the 
facts reported. 

“Just like the newspapers!” ex- 
claimed Frangipani. ‘“ There probably 
is no such person. Is _ there, 
Ascanio?”’ 

Montevarchi had always been a 
weak fellow, and was reported to be 
at present very deep in the building 
speculations of the day. But there 
was one point upon which he justly 
prided himself. He was a superior 
authority on genealogy. It was his 
passion, and no one ever disputed his 
knowledge or decision. He stroked 
his fair beard, looked out of the 
window, winked his pale blue eyes 
once or twice and then gave his 
verdict. 

“There is no such person,” he said 
gravely. 

“TI beg your pardon, prince,” said 
the young diplomatist, ‘I have met 
her. She exists.” 

** My dear friend,” answered Monte- 
varchi, “I do not doubt the existence 
of the woman, as such, and I would 
certainly not think of disagreeing 
with you, even if I had the slightest 
ground for doing so, which, I hasten 
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to say, I have not. Nor, of course, if 
she is a friend of yours, would I like 
to say more on the subject. But I 
have taken some little interest in 
genealogy and I havea modest library 
—about two thousand volumes only 
—consisting solely of works on the 
subject, all of which I have read and 
many of which I have carefully 
annotated. I need not say that they 
are all at your disposal if you should 
desire to make any researches.” 

Montevarchi had much of his 
murdered father’s manner, without 
the old man’s strength. The young 
Secretary of Embassy was rather 
startled at the idea of searching 
through two thousand volumes in 
pursuit of Madame d’Aranjuez’s 
identity. Sant’ Ilario laughed. 

“T only mean that I have met the 
lady,” said the young man. “Of 
course you are right. I have no idea 
who she may really be. I have heard 
odd stories about her.” 

“OQh—have yout” asked 
llario with renewed interest. 

“Yes, very odd.” He paused and 
looked round the room to assure 
himself that no one else was present. 
“There are two distinct stories 
about her. The first is this. They 
say that she is a South American 
prima donna, who sang only a few 
months, at Rio de Janeiro and then at 
Buenos Ayres. An Italian, who had 
gone out there and made a fortune, 
married her from the stage. In 
coming to Europe he unfortunately 
fell overboard, and she inherited all his 
money. People say that she was the 
only person who witnessed the accident. 
The man’s name was Aragno. She 
twisted it once and made Aranjuez of 
it, and she turned it again and dis- 
covered that it spelled Aragona. That 
is the first story. It sounds well at all 
events.” 

“Very,” said Sant’ Ilario with a 
laugh. 

“A profoundly interesting page in 
genealogy, if she happens to marry 
somebody,” observed Montevarchi, 
mentally noting all the facts. 


Sant’ 
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““What is the other story?’ asked 
Frangipani. 

“The other story is much less 
concise and detailed. According to 
this version, she is the daughter of a 
certain royal personage and of a Polish 
countess. There is always a Polish 
countess in those stories! She was 
never married. The royal personage 
has had her educated in a convent and 
has sent her out into the wide world 
with a pretty fancy name of his own 
invention, plentifully supplied with 
money and regular documents referring 
to her union with the imaginary 
Aranjuez, and protected by a sort of 
body-guard of mutes and duennas who 
never appear in public. She is of 
course to make a great match for 
herself, and has come to Rome to do 
it. That is also a pretty tale.” 

“ More interesting than the other,” 
said Montevarechi. ‘ These side lights 
of genealogy, these stray rivulets of 
royal races, if I may so poetically call 
them, possess an absorbing interest for 
the student. I will make a note of it.” 

“Of course, I do not vouch for the 
truth of a single word in either story,” 
observed the young man. “Of the 
two the first is the less improbable. 
I have met her and talked to her and 
she is certainly not less than five-and- 
twenty years old. She may be more. 
In any case she is too old to have 
been just let out of a convent.” 

“Perhaps she has been loose for 
some years,’ observed Sant’ Ilario, 
speaking of her as though she were a 
dangerous wild animal. 

“We should have heard of her,” 
objected the other. ‘“ She has the sort 
of personality which is noticed any- 
where and which makes itself felt.” 

“Then you incline to the belief 
that she dropped the Signor Aragno 
quietly overboard in the neighbour- 
hood of the equator?” 

“The real story may be quite 
different from either of those I have 
told you.” 

“And she is a friend of poor old 
Donna Tullia!” exclaimed Monte- 
varchi regretfully. “I am sorry for 


that. For the sake of her history I 
could almost have gone to the length 
of making her acquaintance.” 

“How the Del Ferice would rave if 
she could hear you call her poor old 
Donna Tullia,” observed Frangipani. 
“T remember how she danced at the 
ball when I came of age!” 

“That was a long time ago, 
Filippo,” said Montevarchi thought- 
fully, “a very long time ago. We 
were all young once, Filippo—but 
Donna Tullia is really only fit to fill a 
glass case in a museum of natural 
history now.” 

The remark was not original, and 
had been in circulation some time. 
But the three men laughed a little and 
Montevarchi was much pleased by 
their appreciation. He and Frangi- 
pani began to talk together, and Sant’ 
Ilario took up his paper again. When 
the young diplomatist laid his own 
aside and went out, Giovanni followed 
him, and they left the club together. 

‘Have you any reason to believe 
that there is anything irregular about 
this Madame d’Aranjuez?” asked 
Sant’ Ilario. 

“No. Stories of that kind are 
generally inventions. She has not 
been presented at Court—but that 
means nothing here. And there is a 
doubt about her nationality—but no 
one has asked her directly about it.” 

“May I ask who told you the 
stories ?”’ 

The young man’s face immediately 
lost all expression. 

“ Really—I have quite forgotten,” 
he said. “People have been talking 
about her.” 

Sant’ Ilario justly concluded that 
his companion’s informant was a 
lady, and probably one in whom the 
diplomatist was interested. Discre- 
tion is so rare that it can easily be 
traced to its causes. Giovanni left 
the young man and walked away in 
the opposite direction, inwardiy 
meditating a piece of diplomacy quite 
foreign to his nature. He said to 
himself that he would watch the man 
in the world and that it would be easy 
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to guess who the lady in question was. 
It would have been clear to any one 
but himself that he was not likely to 
learn anything worth knowing by his 
present mode of procedure. 

“Gouache,” he said, entering the 
artist’s studio a quarter of an hour 
later, “do you know anything about 
Madame d’ Aranjuez?” 

“That is all I know,’ Gouache 
answered, pointing to Maria Consuelo’s 
portrait which stood finished upon an 
easel before him, set in an old frame. 
He had been touching it when Giovanni 
entered. ‘“ That is all I know, and I 
do not know that thoroughly. I wish 
I did. She is a wonderful subject.” 

Sant’ Ilario gazed at the picture in 
silence. 

“ Are her eyes really like these?” 
he asked at length. 

“Much finer.” 

* And her mouth?” 

“Much larger,” answered Gouache 
with a smile. 

“She is bad,” said Giovanni with 
conviction, and he thought of the 
Signor Aragno. 

“Women are never bad,” observed 
Gouache with a _ thoughtful air. 
“Some are less angelic than others. 
You need only tell them all so to 
assure yourself of the fact.” 

“T dare say. What is this person ? 
French, Spanish—South American?” 

“ T have not the least idea. She is 
not French, at all events.” 

** Excuse me—does your wife know 
her?” 

Gouache glanced quickly at his 
visitor’s face. 

“No.” 

Gouache was a singularly kind man, 
and he did his best, perhaps for 
reasons of his own, to convey nothing 
by the monosyllable beyond the simple 
negation of a fact. But the effort 
was not altogether successful. There 
was an almost imperceptible shade of 
surprise in the tone which did not 
escape Giovanni. On the other hand 
it was perfectly clear to Gouache that 
Sant’ Ilario’s interest in the matter 
was connected with Orsino. 
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“T cannot find any one who knows 
anything definite,” said Giovanni after 
a pause. 


“ Have you tried Spicca?” asked 
the artist, examining his work 
critically. 


“No. Why Spicca?” 

“He always knows everything,” 
answered Gouache vaguely. “ By the 
way, Saracinesca, do you not think 
there might be a little more light just 
over the left eye?” 

“ How should I know ¢” 

“You ought to know. What is 
the use of having been brought up 
under the very noses of original 
portraits, all painted by the best 
masters and doubtless ordered by your 
ancestors at a very considerable 
expense—if you do not know?” 

Giovanni laughed. 

“* My dear old friend,” he said good- 
humouredly, “have you known us 
nearly five-and-twenty years without 
discovering that it is our peculiar 
privilege to be ignorant without 
reproach ?” 

Gouache laughed in his turn. 

“You do not often make sharp 
remarks—but when you do!” 

Giovanni left the studio very soon, 
and went in search of Spicca. It was 
no easy matter to find the peripatetic 
cynic on a winter’s afternoon, but 
Gouache’s remark had seemed to mean 
something, and Sant’ Ilario saw a 
faint glimmer of hope in the distance. 
He knew Spicca’s habits very well, 
and was aware that when the sun was 
low he would certainly turn into one 
of the many houses where he was 
intimate, and spend an hour over a 
cup of tea. The difficulty lay in 
ascertaining which particular fireside 
he would select on that afternoon. 
Giovanni hastily sketched a route for 
himself and asked the porter at each 
of his friends’ houses if Spicca had 
entered. Fortune favoured him at 
last. Spicca was drinking his tea 
with the Marchesa di San Giacinto. 

Giovanni paused a moment before 
the gateway of the palace in which San 
Giacinto had inhabited a large hired 
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apartment for many years. He did 
not see much of his cousin, now, on 
account of differences in political 
opinion, and he had no reason what- 
ever for calling on Flavia, especially 
as formal New Year’s visits had lately 
been exchanged. However, as San 
Giacinto was now a leading authority 
on questions of landed property in the 
city, it struck him that he could 
pretend a desire to see Flavia’s 
husband, and make that an excuse for 
staying a long time, if necessary, in 
order to wait for him. 

He found Flavia and Spicca alone 
together, with a small _tea-table 
between them. The air was heavy 
with the smoke of cigarettes, which 
clung to the oriental curtains and 
hung in clouds about the rare palms 
and plants. Everything in the San 
Giacinto house was large, comfortable, 
and unostentatious. There was not a 
chair to be seen which might not 
have held the giant’s frame. San 
Giacinto was a wonderful judge of 
what was good. If he paid twice as 
much as Montevarchi for a horse, the 
horse turned out to be capable of four 
times the work. If he bought a 
picture at a sale, it was discovered to 
be by some good master and other 
people wondered why they had lost 
courage in the bidding for a trifle of a 
hundred francs. Nothing ever turned 
out badly with him, but no success 
had the power to shake his solid 
prudence. No one knew how rich he 
was, but those who had watched him 
understood that he would never let 
the world guess at half his fortune. 
He was a giant in all ways and he had 
shown what he could do when he had 
dominated Flavia during the first 
year of their marriage. She had at 
first been proud of him, but about the 
time when she would have wearied of 
another man, she discovered that she 
feared him in a way she certainly did 
not fear the devil. Yet he had never 
spoken a harsh word to her in his life. 
But there was something positively 
appalling to her in his enormous 
strength, rarely exhibited and never 


without good reason, but always 
quietly present, as the outline of a 
vast mountain reflected in a placid 
lake. Then she discovered to her 
great surprise that he really loved her, 
which she had not expected, and at 
the end of three years he became 
aware that she loved him, which was 
still more astonishing. As usual, his 
investment had turned out well. 

At the time of which I am speaking 
Flavia was a slight, graceful woman 
of forty years or thereabouts, retaining 
much of the brilliant prettiness which 
served her for beauty, and conspicuous 
always for her extremely bright eyes. 
She was of the type of women who 
live to a great age. 

She had not expected to see Sant’ 
Ilario, and as she gave her hand, she 
looked up at him with an air of in- 
quiry. It would have been like him 
to say that he had come to see her 
husband and not herself, for he had 
no tact with persons whom he did not 
especially like. There are such people 
in the world. 

“Will you give me a cup of tea, 
Flavia ?” he asked, as he sat down, 
after shaking hands with Spicca. 

“ Have you at last heard that your 
cousin’s tea is good?” inquired the 
latter, who was surprised by Giovanni's 
coming. 

“ T amafraid it is cold,” said Flavia 
looking into the teapot, as though, she 
could discover the temperature by 
inspection. 

“Tt is no matter,’ 
vanni absently. 

He was wondering how he could 
lead the conversation to the discussion 
of Madame d’ Aranjuez. 

“You belong to the swallowers,”’ 
observed Spicca, lighting a fresh 
cigarette. “ You swallow something, 
no matter what, and you are satisfied.” 

“Tt is the simplest way—one is 
never disappointed.” 

“It is a pity one cannot swallow 
people in the same way,” said Flavia 
with a laugh. 

* Most people do,” answered Spicea, 
viciously. 


’ answered Gio- 
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“Were you at the Jubilee on the 
first day 1” asked Giovanni addressing 
Flavia. 

“Of course I was—and you spoke 
to me.” 

“That is true. By the by, I saw 
that excellent Donna Tullia there. I 
wonder whose ticket she had.” 

“She had the Princess Befana’s,” 
answered Spicca, who knew everything. 
“ The old lady happened to be dying— 
she always dies at the beginning of the 
season—it used to be for economy 
but it has become a habit—and so 
Del Ferice bought her card of her 
servant for his wife.” 

* Who was the lady who sat with 
her!” asked Giovanni delighted with 
his own skill. 

* You ought to know!” exclaimed 
Flavia. “ We all saw Orsino take her 
out. That is the famous, the incom- 
parable Madame d’Aranjuez—the most 
beautiful of Spanish princesses ac- 
cording to to-day’s paper. I dare say 
you have seen the account of the Del 
Ferice party. She is no more Spanish 
than Alexander the Great. Is she, 
Spicea?” 

* No, she is not Spanish,” answered 
the latter. 

“Then what in the world is she?” 
asked Giovanni impatiently. 

* How should I know? Of course it 
is very disagreeable for you.” It was 
Flavia who spoke. 

“ Disagreeable? How?” 

“Why, about Orsino of course. 
Everybody says he is devoted to 
her.” 

“TI wish everybody would mind his 
and her business,” said Giovanni 
sharply. ‘* Because a boy makes the 
acquaintance of a stranger at a studio 
* Oh,—it was at a studio? I did 
not know that.” 

“ Yes, at Gouache’s—I fancied your 
sister might have told you that,” said 
Giovanni, growing more and more irrit- 
able, and yet not daring to change the 
subject, lest he should lose some valu- 
able information. ‘“ Because Orsino 
makes her acquaintance accidentally, 
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every one must say that he is in love 
with her.” 

Flavia laughed. 

“* My dear Giovanni,” she answered. 
‘Let us be frank. I used never to 
teil the truth under any circumstances 
when I was a girl, but, Giovanni—my 
Giovanni—did not like that. Do you 
know what he did? He used to cut 
off a hundred frances of my allowance 
for every fib I told—laughing at me 
all the time. At the end of the first 
quarter I positively had not a pair of 
shoes, and all my gloves had been 
cleaned twice. He used to keep all 
the fines in a special pocket-book—if 
you knew how hard I tried to steal it ! 
But I could not. Then, of course, I 
reformed. There was nothing else 
to be done—ihat or rags—fancy ! 
And do you know I have grown 
quite used to being truthful? Besides, 
it is so original, that I pose with it.” 

Flavia paused, laughed a little, and 
puffed at her cigarette. 

“You do not often come to see me, 
Giovanni,” she said, “and since you 
are here I am going to tell you the 
truth about your visit. You are beside 
yourself with rage at Orsino’s new 
fancy, and you want to find out all 
about this Madame d’Aranjuez. So 
you came here because we are Whites, 
and you saw that she had been at the 
Del Ferice party, and you know that 
we know them—and the rest is sung 
by the organ, as we say when high 
mass is over. Is that the truth or 
not?” 

* Approximately,” said Giovanni, 
smiling in spite of himself. 

“Does Corona cut your allowance 
when you tell fibs?” asked Flavia. 
‘““No? Then why say that it is only 
approximately true?” 

“T have my reasons. 
tell me nothing ?” 

“Nothing. I believe Spicca knows 
all about her. But he will not tell 
what he knows.” 

Spicca made no answer to this, and 
Giovanni determined to outstay him, 
or rather, until he rose to go and then 
gowith him. It was tedious work for 
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he was not a man who could talk 
against time on all occasions. But he 
struggled bravely and Spicea at last 
got up from his deep chair. They 
went out together, and stopped as 
though by common consent upon the 
brilliantly lighted landing of the first 
floor. 

“‘Seriously, Spicca,” said Giovanni, 
“ T am afraid Orsino is falling in love 
with this pretty stranger. If you can 
tell me anything about her, please do 
so,” 

Spicca stared at the wall, hesitated 
a moment, and then looked straight 
into his companion’s eyes. 

“ Have you any reason to suppose 
that I, and I especially, know anything 
about this lady?” he asked. 

“ No—except that you know every- 
thing.” 

“That is a fable.” Spicca turned 
from him and began to descend the 
stairs. 

Giovanni followed and laid a hand 
upon his arm. 

* You will not do me this service?” 
he asked earnestly. 

Again Spicca stopped and looked at 
him. 

“You and I are very old friends, 
Giovanni,” he said slowly. “I am 
older than you, but we have stood by 
each other very often—in places more 
slippery than these marble steps. Do 
not let us quarrel now, old friend. 
When I tell you that my omniscience 
exists only in the vivid imaginations of 
people whose tea I like, believe me ; 
and if you wish to do me a kindness 
—for the sake of old times—do not 
help to spread the idea that I know 
everything.” 

The melancholy Spicca had never 
been given to talking about friendship 
or its mutual obligations. Indeed, 
Giovanni could not remember having 
ever heard him speak as he had just 
spoken. It was perfectly clear that 
he knew something very definite about 
Maria Consuelo, and he probably had 
no intention of deceiving Giovanni in 
that respect. But Spicca also knew 
his man, and he knew that his appeal 
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for Giovanni's silence would not be 
vain. 

“Very well,” said Sant’ Ilario. 

They exchanged a few indifferent 
words before parting, and then Gio- 
vanni walked slowly homeward, pon- 
dering on the things he had heard that 
day. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuite Giovanni was exerting 
himself to little purpose in attempting 
to gain information concerning Maria 
Consuelo, she had launched herself 
upon the society of which the Countess 
Del Ferice was an important and 
influential member. Chance, and 
probably chance alone, had guided her 
in the matter of this acquaintance, for 
it could certainly not be said that she 
had forced herself upon Donna Tullia, 
nor even shown any uncommon 
readiness to meet the latter’s advances. 
The offer of a seat in her carriage 
had seemed natural enough, in the 
circumstances, and Donna Tullia had 
been perfectly free to refuse it if she 
had chosen to do so. 

Though possessing but the very 
slightest grounds for believing herself 
to be a born diplomatist, the Countess 
had always delighted in petty plotting 
and scheming. She now saw a 
possibility of annoying all Orsino’s 
relations by attracting the object of 
Orsino’s devotion to her own house. 
She had no especial reason for 
supposing that the young man was 
really very much in love with Madame 
d’ Aranjuez, but her woman’s instinct, 
which far surpassed her diplomatic 
talents in acuteness, told her that 
Orsino was certainly not indifferent to 
the interesting stranger. She argued, 
primitively enough, that to annoy 
Orsino must be equivalent to annoying 
his people ; and she supposed that she 
could do nothing more disagreeable to 
the young man’s wishes than to induce 
Madame d’ Aranjuez to join that part 
of society from which all the Sara- 
cinesca were separated by an in- 
superable barrier. 
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And Orsino indeed resented the 
proceeding, as she had expected ; but 
his family were at first more inclined 
to look upon Donna Tullia as a good 
angel who had carried off the tempter 
at the right moment to an unapproach- 
able distance. It was not to be 
believed that Orsino could do anything 
so monstrous as to enter Del Ferice’s 
house or ask a place in Del Ferice’s 
circle, and it was accordingly a relief 
to find that Madame d’Aranjuez had 
definitely chosen to do so, and had 
appeared in olive-green brocade at the 
Del Ferice’s last party. The olive- 
green brocade would now assuredly 
not figure in the gatherings of the 
Saracinesca’s intimate friends. 

Like every one else, Orsino read the 
daily chronicle of Roman life in the 
papers, and until he saw Maria Con- 
suelo’s name among the Del Ferice’s 
guests, he refused to believe that she 
had taken the irrevocable step he so 
much feared. He had still entertained 
vague notions of bringing about a 
meeting between her and his mother, 
and he saw at a glance that such a 
meeting was now quite out of the 
question. This was the first severe 
shock his vanity had ever received, and 
he was surprised at the depth of his 
ownannoyance. Maria Consuelo might 
indeed have been seen once with 
Donna Tullia, and might have gone 
once to the latter’s day. That was 
bad enough, but might be remedied 
by tact and decision in her subsequent 
conduct. But there was no salvation 
possible after a person had been 
advertised in the daily paper as 
Madame d’ Aranjuez had been. Orsino 
was very angry. He had been once 
to see her since his first visit, and 
she had said nothing about this 
invitation, though Donna Tullia’s 
name had been mentioned. He was 
offended with her for not telling him 
that she was going to the dinner, as 
though he had any right to be made 
acquainted with her intentions. He 
had no sooner made the discovery 
than he determined to visit his anger 
upon her, and throwing the paper 
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aside went straight to the hotel where 
she was stopping. 

Maria Consuelo was at home and he 
was ushered into the little sitting-room 
without delay. To his inexpressible 
disgust he found Del Ferice himself 
installed upon the chair near the 
table engaged in animated con- 
versation with Madame d’ Aranjuez. 
The situation was awkward in the 
extreme. Orsino hoped that Del 
Ferice would go at once, and thus 
avoid the necessity of an introduction. 
But Ugo did nothing of the kind. He 
rose, indeed, but did not take his hat 
from the table, and stood smiling 
pleasantly while Orsino shook hands 
with Maria Consuelo. 

“Let me make you acquainted,” 
she said with exasperating calmness, 
and she named the two men to each 
other. 

Ugo put out his hand quietly and 
Orsino was obliged to take it, which 
he did coldly enough. Ugo had more 
than his share of tact, and he never 
made a disagreeable impression upon 
any one if he could help it. Maria 
Consuelo seemed to take everything 
for granted, and Orsino’s appearance 
did not disconcert her in the slightest 
degree. Both men sat down, and 
looked at her as though expecting 
that she would choose a subject of 
conversation for them. 

“We were talking of the change in 
Rome,” she said. ‘ Monsieur Del 
Ferice takes a great interest in all that 
is doing, and he was explaining to me 
some of the difliculties with which he 
has to contend.” 

* Don Orsino knows what they are, 
as well as I, though we might perhaps 
differ as to the way of dealing with 
them,” said Del Ferice. 

“Yes,” answered Orsino, more 
coldly than was necessary. ‘“ You 
play the active part, and we the 
passive.” 

“In a certain sense, yes,” returned 
the other, quite unruffled. “You 
have exactly defined the situation, 
and ours is by far the more dis- 
agreeable and thankless part to play. 
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Oh—I am not going to defend all we 
have done! I only defend what we 
mean to do. Change of any sort is 
execrable to the man of taste, unless 
it is brought about by time—and that 
is a beautifier which we have not at 
our disposal. We are half Vandals 
and half Americans ; and we are in a 
terrible hurry.” 

Maria Consuelo laughed, and 
Orsino’s face became a shade less 
gloomy. He had expected to find Del 
Ferice the arrogant, self-satisfied 
apostle of the modern which he was 
represented to be. 

“Could you not have taken a little 
more time?” asked Orsino. 

“T cannot see how. Besides it is 
our time which takes us with it. So 
long as Rome was the capital of an 
idea there was no need of haste in 
doing anything. But when it became 
the capital of a modern kingdom, it 
fell a victim to modern facts—which 
are not beautiful. The most we can 
hope to do is to direct the current, 
clumsily enough, I dare say. We 
cannot stop it. Nothing short of 
Oriental despotism could. We cannot 
prevent people from flocking to the 
centre, and where there is a population 
it must be housed.” 

“ Evidently,” said Madame d’ Aran- 
juez. 

“Tt seems to me that, without 
disturbing the old city, a new one 
might have been built beside it,” 
observed Orsino. 

“No doubt. And that is practically 
what we have done. I say ‘we,’ 
because you say ‘you.’ But I 
think you will admit that, so far as 
personal activity is concerned, the 
tomans of Rome are taking as active 
« Share in building ugly houses as any 
of the Italian Romans. The destruc- 
tion of the Villa Ludovisi, for instance, 
was forced upon the owner not by the 
national government but by an insane 
municipality, and those who have 
taken over the building-lots are largely 
Roman princes of the old stock.” 

The argument was unanswerable, 
and Orsino knew it, a fact which did 





not improve his temper. It was dis- 
e*greeable enough to be forced into a 
conversation with Del Ferice, and it 
was still worse to be obliged to agree 
with him. Orsino frowned and said 
nothing, hoping that the subject would 
drop. But Del Ferice had only pro- 
duced an unpleasant impression in 
order to remove it and thereby 
improve the whole situation, which 
was one of the .most difficult in which 
he had found himself for some time. 

“T repeat,” he said, with a pleasant 
smile, “ that itis hopeless to defend all 
of what is actually done in our day in 
Rome. Some of your friends and many 
of mine are building houses which 
even age and ruin will never beautify. 
The only defensible part of the affair 
is the political change which has 
brought about the necessity of build- 
ing at all, and upon that point I think 
that we may agree to differ. Do you 
not think so, Don Orsino ?”’ 

“By all means,” answered the 
young man, conscious that the 
proposal was both just and fitting. 

“And for the rest, both your 
friends and mine—for all I know, 
your own family and certainly I 
myself—have enormous interests at 
stake. We may at least agree to 
hope that none of us may be ruined.” 

* Certainly—though we have had 
nothing to do with the matter. 
Neither my father nor my grand- 
father has entered into any such 
speculation.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said Del Ferice 
thoughtfully. 

“Why a pity?” 

“On the one hand my instincts 
are basely commercial,” Del Ferice 
answered with a frank laugh. ‘“ No 
matter how great a fortune may be, it 
may be doubled and trebled. You 
must remember that I am a banker in 
fact if not exactly in designation, and 
the opportunity is excellent. But the 
greater pity is that such men as you, 
Don Orsino, who could exercise as 
much influence as it might please you 
to use, leave it to men—very unlike 
you, I faney—to murder the architec- 
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ture of Rome and prepare the triumph 
of the hideous.” 


Orsino did not answer the remark,” 


although he was not altogether dis- 
pleased with the idea it conveyed. 
Maria Consuelo looked at him. 

“ Why do you stand aloof and let 
things go from bad to worse when you 
might really do good by joining in the 
affairs of the day?” she asked. 

“T could not join in them, if I 
would,” answered Orsino. 

* Why not?” 

“ Because I have not command of a 
hundred francs in the world, madame. 
That is the simplest and best of all 
reasons.” 

Del Ferice laughed incredulously. 

“The eldest son of Casa Saracinesca 
would not find that a practical obsta- 
cle,” he said taking his hat and rising 
to go. “ Besides, what is needed in 
these transactions is not so much 
ready money as courage, decision, and 
judgment. There is a rich firm of 
contractors now doing a large business, 
who began with three thousand 
francs as their whole capital—what 
you might lose at cards in an evening 
without missing it, though you say 
that you have no money at your 
command.” 

“Ts that possible?” asked Orsino 
with some interest. 

“Tt is a fact. There were three 
men, a tobacconist, a carpenter, and a 
mason, and they each had a thousand 
francs of savings. They took over a 
contract last week for a million and a 
half, on which they will clear twenty 
per cent. But they had the qualities 
—the daring and tlie prudence com- 
bined. They succeeded.” 

“And if they had failed, what 
would have happened ?”’ 

“They would have lost their three 
thousand francs. They had nothing 
else to lose, and there was nothing in 
the least irregular about their trans- 
actions. Good evening, madame—I 
have a private meeting of directors 
at my house. Good evening, Don 
Orsino.” 

He went out, leaving behind him an 
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impression which was not by any 
means disagreeable. His appearance 
was against him, Orsino thought. His 
fat white face and dull eyes were not 
pleasant to look at. But he had 
shown tact in a difficult situation, and 
there was a quiet energy about him, 
a settled purpose which could not fail 
to please a young man who hated his 
own idleness. 

Orsino found that his mood had 
changed. He wasless angry than he had 
meant to be, and he saw extenuating 
circumstances where he had at first 
only seen a wilful mistake. He sat 
down again. 

* Confess that he is not the impossi- 
ble creature you supposed,” said Maria 
Consuelo with a laugh. 

“No, he is not. I had imagined 
something very different. Neverthe- 
less, I wish—one never has the least 
right to wish what one wishes 
He stopped in the middle of the 
sentence. 

“That I had not gone to his wife’s 
party, you would say? But, my dear 
Don Orsino, why should I refuse 
pleasant things when they come into 
my life?” 

“Was it so pleasant ?” 

“Of course it was. <A beautiful 
dinner,—half-a-dozen clever men, all in- 
terested in the affairs of the day, andall 
anxious to explain them to me because 
I was a stranger. A hundred people 
or so in the evening, who all seemed 
to enjoy themselves as much as I did. 
Why should I refuse all that! 
Because my first acquaintance in Rome 
—who was Gonache—is so ‘ indiff- 
erent,’ and because you—my second 
—are a pronounced clerical? That is 
not reasonable.” 

“TI do not pretend to be reason- 
able,” said Orsino. “To be reason- 
able is the boast of people who feel 
nothing.” 

“Then you are a man of heart?” 
Maria Consuelo seemed amused. 

“IT make no pretence to being a 
man of head, madame.” 

“ You are not easily caught.” 

“ Nor Del Ferice either.” 
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** Why do you talk of him?” 

“The opportunity is good, madame. 
As he has just gone, we know that he 
is not coming.” 

“You can be very sarcastic, when 
you like,” said Maria Consuelo. “ But 
I do not believe that you are so bitter 
as you make yourself out to be. I do 
not even believe that you found Del 
Ferice so very disagreeable as you 
pretend. You were certainly interested 
in what he said.” 

“Interest is not always agreeable. 
The guillotine, for instance, possesses 
the most lively interest for the con- 
demned man, at an execution.” 

“Your illustrations are startling. 
I once saw an execution, quite by 
accident, and I would rather not think 
of it. But you can hardly compare 
Del Ferice to the guillotine.” 

‘* He is as noiseless, as keen, and as 
sure,” said Orsino smartly. 

“ There is such a thing as being too 
clever,” answered Maria Consuelo 
without a smile. 

“Is Del Ferice a case of that?” 

“No. Youare. You say cutting 
things merely because they come into 
your head, though I am sure that you 
do not always mean them. It is a bad 
habit.” 

‘‘Because it makes enemies, ma- 
dame?’ Orsino was annoyed by the 
rebuke. 

“That is the least good of good 
reasons.” 

“ Another then?” 

“Tt will prevent people from loving 
you,” said Maria Consuelo gravely. 

“T never heard that——” 

“Not - It is true, nevertheless.” 

“In that case I will reform at 
once,” said Orsino, trying to meet her 
eyes. But she looked away from 
him. 

“ You think that I am preaching to 
you,” she answered. “I have not the 
right to do that, and if I had, I would 
certainly not use it. But I have seen 
something of the world. Women 
rarely love a man who is bitter against 
any one but himself. If he says cruel 
things of other women, the one to 


whom he says them believes that he 
will say much worse of her to the 
next he meets ; if he abuses the men 
she knows, she likes it even less—it is 
an attack on her judgment, on her 
taste, and perhaps upona half-developed 
sympathy for the man attacked. One 
should never be witty at another per- 
son’s expense except with one’s own 
sex.” She laughed a little. 

“ What a terrible conclusion !”’ 

“Is it? Itis the true one.” 

“Then the way to win a woman's 
love is to praise her acquaintances ? 
That is original.” 

“T never said that.” 

“Not I misunderstood. What is 
the best way ¢” 

“Oh—it is very simple,” laughed 
Maria Consuelo, “Tell her you love 
her, and tell her so again and again— 
you will certainly please her in the 
end.” 

“ Madame——” Orsino stopped, and 
folded his hands with an air of devout 
supplication. 

“ What?” 

“Oh, nothing! I was about to 
begin. It seemed so simple, as you 
sa an 
They both laughed and their eyes 
met for a moment. 

“Del Ferice interests me very much,” 
said Maria Consuelo, abruptly return- 
ing to the original subject of conversa- 
tion. “ He is one of those men who 
will be held responsible for much that 
is nowdoing. Isit nottrue? He 
has great influence.” 

“ T have always heard so.” Orsino 
was not pleased at being driven to talk 
of Del Ferice again. 

“Do you think what he said about 
you so altogether absurd ¢” 

“ Absurd, no—impracticable, per- 
haps. You mean his suggestion that 
I should try a little speculation? 
Frankly, I had no idea that such 
things could be begun with so little 
capital. It seemsincredible. I fancy 
that Del Ferice was exaggerating. 
You know how carelessly bankers 
talk of a few thousands, more or less. 
Nothing short of a million has much 
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meaning forthem. Three thousand or 
thirty thousand—it is much the same 
in their estimation.” 

“T daresay. After all, why should 
you risk anything? I suppose it is 
simpler to play cards, though I should 
think it less amusing. I was only 
thinking how easy it would be for you 
to find a serious occupation if you 
chose.” 

Orsino was silent for a moment, 
and seemed to be thinking over the 
matter. 

“Would you advise me to enter 
upon such a business without my 


father’s knowledge!” he asked 
presently. 
“ How can I advise you? Besides, 


your father would let you do as you 
please. There is nothing dishonour- 
able in such things. The prejudice 
against business is old-fashioned, and 
if you do not break through it your 
children will.” 

Orsino looked thoughtfully at Maria 
Consuelo. She sometimes found an 
oddly masculine bluntness with which 
to express her meaning, and which 
produced a singular impression on the 
young man. It made him feel what 
he supposed to be a sort of weakness, 
of which he ought to be ashamed. 

“There is nothing dishonourable 
in the theory,” he answered, “and 
the practice depends on the individual.” 

Maria Consuelo laughed. 

“You see—you can be a moralist 
when you please,” she said. 

There was a wonderful attraction in 
her yellow eyes just at that moment. 

“To please you, madame, I could 
do something much worse—or much 
better.” 

He was not quite in earnest, but 
he was not jesting, and his face was 
more serious than his voice. Maria 
Consuelo’s hand was lying on the 
table beside the silver paper-cutter. 
The white, pointed fingers were very 
tempting and he would willingly have 
touched them. He put out his hand. 
If she did not draw hers away he 
would lay his own upon it. If she 
did, he would take up the paper- 
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cutter. As it turned out, he had to 
content himself with the latter. She 
did not draw her hand away as though 
she understood what he was going to 
do, but quietly raised it and turned 
the shade of the lamp a few inches. 

“T would rather not be responsible 
for your choice,” she said quietly. 

* And yet you have left me none,” 
he answered with sudden boldness. 

“Not How so?” 

He held up the silver knife and 
smiled. 

“T do not understand,” she said, 
affecting a look of surprise. 

“T was going toask your permission 
to take your hand.” 

“Indeed? Why? There 
She held it out frankly. 

He took the beautiful fingers in his 
and looked at them for a moment. 
Then he quietly raised them to his lips. 

“That was not included in the 
permission,” she said with a little 
laugh and drawing back. “Now you 
ought to go away at once.” 

“Why?” 

‘** Because that little ceremony can 
belong only to the beginning or the 
end of a visit.” 

“T have only just come.” 

“Ah? How long the time has 
seemed! I fancied you had been here 
half an hour.” 

“To me it has seemed but a minute,” 
answered Orsino promptly. 

“And you will not got” 

There was nothing of the nature of 
a peremptory dismissal in the look 
which accompanied the words. 

**No—at the most, I will practise 
leave-taking.”’ 

“T think not,” said Maria Con- 
suelo with sudden coldness. ‘ You 
are a little too—what shall I say !— 
too enterprising, prince. You had 
better make use of the gift where it will 
be a recommendation—in business, for 
instance.” 

“You are very severe, madame,” 
answered Orsino, deeming ‘+ wiser to 
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Maria Consuelo was silent for a few 
seconds. Her head was resting upon 
the little red morocco cushion, which 
heightened the dazzling whiteness of 
her skin and lent a deeper colour to 
her auburn hair. She was gazing at 
the hangings above the door. Orsino 
watched her in quiet admiration. She 
was beautiful as he saw her there at 
that moment, for the irregularities of 
her features were forgotten in the 
brilliancy of her colouring and in the 
grace of the attitude. Her face was 
serious at first. Gradually a smile 
stole over it, beginning, as it seemed, 
from the deeply set eyes and con- 
centrating itself at last in the full red 
mouth. ‘Then she spoke, still looking 
upwards and away from him. 

“What would you think if I were 
not a little severe?” she asked. *‘I 
am a woman living—travelling, I 
should say—quite alone, a stranger 
here, and little less than a stranger to 
you. What would you think if I were 
not a little severe, 1 say? What con- 
clasion would you come to, if I let you 
take my hand as often as you pleased, 
and say whatever suggested itself to 
your imagination—your very active 
imagination ¢” 

“T should think you the most ador- 
able of women 4 

“But it is not my ambition to be 
thought the most adorable of women 
by you, Prince Orsino.” 

* No—of course not. People never 
care for what they get without an 
effort.” 

** You are absolutely irrepressible !” 
exclaimed Maria Consuelo, laughing in 
spite of herself. 

*“ And you do not like that! I will 
be meekness itself—a lamb, if you 
please.”’ 

“Too playful—it would not suit 
your style.” 

“ A stone——” 

**T detest geology.” 

“A lap-dog, then, make your 
choice, madame. The menagerie of 
the universe is at your disposal. When 
Adam gave names to the animals, he 
could have called a lion a_lap- 








dog—to reassure the Africans, But 
he lacked imagination—he called a cat, 
a cat.” 

“That had the merit of simplicity, 
at all events.” 

“Since you admire his system, you 
may call me either Cain or Abel,” 
suggested Orsino. “Am I humble 
enough ? Can submission go farther t” 

“ Either would be flattery—for Abel 
was good and Cain was interesting.” 

‘And I am neither—you give me 
another opportunity of exhibiting my 
deep humility. I thank you sincerely. 
You are becoming more gracious than 
T had hoped.” 

“You are very like a woman, Don 
Orsino. You always try to have the 
last word.” 

“T always hope that the last word 
may be the best. But I accept the 
criticism, or the reproach, with my 
usual gratitude. I only beg you to 
observe that to let you have the last 
word would be for me to end the 
conversation, after which I should be 
obliged to go away. And I do not 
wish to go, as I have already said.” 

“ You suggest the means of making 
you go,” answered Maria Consuelo, 
with a smile. “I can be silént—if 
you will not.” 

“Tt will be useless. If you do 
not interrupt me, I shall become 
eloquent——” 

“How terrible! Pray do not!” 

“You see! I have you in my 
power. You cannot get rid of me.” 

“T would appeal to your generosity, 
then.” 

“That is another matter, madame,” 
said Orsino, taking his hat. 

“I only said that I would——’ 
Maria Consuelo made a gesture to stop 
him. 

But he was wise enough to see 
that the conversation had reached its 
natural end, and his instinct told 
him that he should not outstay his 
welcome. He pretended not to see 
the motion of her hand, and rose to 
take his leave. 

“You do not know me,” he said, 
“To point out to me a possible 
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generous action, is to ensure my 
performing it without hesitation. 
When may I be so fortunate as to see 
you again, madame?” 

“You need not be so intensely 
ceremonious. You know that I am 
always at home at this hour.” 

Orsino was very much struck by 
this answer. There was a shade of 
irritation in the tone, which he had 
certainly not expected, and which 
flattered him exceedingly. She turned 
her face away as she gave him her 
hand and moved a book on the table 
with the other as though she meant to 
begin reading almost before he should 
be out of the room. He had not felt 
by any means sure that she really 
liked his society, and he had not 
expected that she would so far forget 
herself as to show her inclination by 
her impatience. He had judged, 
rightly or wrongly, that she was a 
woman who weighed every word and 
gesture beforehand, and who would be 
incapable of such an oversight as an 
unpremeditated manifestation of 


feeling. 

Very young men are nowadays apt 
to imagine complications of character 
where they do not exist, often over- 
looking them altogether where they 


play a real part. The passion for 
analysis discovers what it takes for 
new simple elements in humanity’s 
motives, and often ends by feeding on 
itself in the effort to decompose what 
is not composite. The greatest ana- 
lysers are perhaps the young and 
the old, who being respectively before 
and behind the times, are not so inti- 
mate with them as those who are 
actually making history, political or 
social, ethical or scandalous, dramatic 
or comic. 

It is very much the custom among 
those who write fiction in the English 
language to efface their own individu- 
nity behind the majestic but rather 
meaningless plural “we,” or to let 
the characters created express the 
wuthor’s view of mankind. The great 
French novelists are more frank, for 


they say boldly “I,” and. have the 
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courage of their opinions. Their 
merit is the greater, since those 
opinions seem to be rarely complimen- 
tary to the human race in general, or 
to their readers in particular. With- 
out introdicing any comparison be- 
tween the fiction of the two lan- 
guages, it may be said that the 
tendency of the method is identical in 
both cases and is the consequence of 
an extreme preference for analysis, to 
the detriment of the remantic and very 
often of the dramatic element in 
the modern novel. The result may 
cr may not be a volume of modern 
social history for the instruction of the 
present and the future generation. 
If it is not, it loses one of the chief 
merits which it claims ; if it is, then 
we must admit the rather strange 
deduction, that the political history of 
our times has absorbed into itself all 
the romance and the tragedy at the 
disposal of destiny, leaving next to 
none at all in the private lives of the 
actors and their numerous relations. 

Whatever the truth may be, it is 
certain that this love of minute 
dissection is exercising an enormous 
influence in our time; and as no one 
will pretend that a. majority of the 
young persons in society who analyse 
the motives of their contemporaries 
and elders are successful moral anato- 
mists we are forced to the conclusion 
that they are frequently indebted to 
their imaginations for the results they 
obtain and not seldom for the material 
upon which they work. A real Chem- 
istry may some day grow out of the 
failures of this fanciful Alchemy, but 
the present generation will hardly live 
to discover the philosopher’s stone, 
though the search for it yield gold, 
indirectly, by the writing of many 
novels. If fiction is to be counted 
among the arts at all, it is not yet 
time to forget the saying of a very 
great man: “It is the mission of all 
art to create and foster agreeable 
illusions.” 

Orsino Saracinesca was no further 
removed from the action of the analy- 
tical bacillus than other men of his 
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age. He believed and desired his own 
character to be more complicated than 
it was, and he had no sooner made the 
acquaintance of Maria Consuelo than 
he began to attribute to her minutest 
actions such a tortuous web of motives 
as would have annihilated all action if 
it had really existed in her brain. 
The possible simplicity of a strong and 
much tried character, good or bad, 
altogether escaped him, and even an 
occasional unrestrained word or gesture 
failed to convince him that he was on 
the wrong track. To tell the truth, 
he was as yet very inexperienced. 
His visits to Maria Consuelo passed 
in making light conversation. He 
tried to amuse her, and succeeded 
fairly well, while at the same time he 
indulged in endless and fruitless specu- 
lations as to her former life, her 
present intentions and her sentiments 
with regard to himself. He would have 
liked to lead her into talking of her- 
self, but he did not know where to 
begin. It was not a part of his system 
to believe in mysteries concerning 
people, but when he reflected upon the 
matter he was amazed at the impene- 
trability of the barrier which cut him 
off from all knowledge of her life. 
He soon heard the tales about her 
which were carelessly circulated at the 
club, and he listened to them without 
much interest, though he took the 
trouble to deny their truth on his own 
responsibility, which surprised the men 
who knew him, and gave rise to the 
story that he was in love with Madame 
d’Aranjuez. The most annoying con- 
sequence of the rumour was that every 
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woman to whom he spoke in society 
overwhelmed him with questions which 
he could not answer except in the 
vaguest terms. In his ignorance he 
did his best to evolve a satisfactory 
history for Maria Consuelo out of his 
imagination, but the result was not 
satisfactory. 

He continued his visits to her, 
resolving before each meeting that he 
would risk offending her by putting 
some question which she must either 
answer directly or refuse to answer 
altogether. But he had not counted 
upon his own inherent hatred of rude- 
ness, nor upon the growth of an 
attachment which he had not foreseen 
when he had coldly made up his mind 
that it would be worth while to make 
love to her, as Gouache had laughingly 
suggested. Yet he was pleased with 
what he deemed his own coldness, 
He assuredly did not love her, but he 
knew already that he would not like to 
give up the half-hours he spent with 
her. ‘To offend her seriously would be 
to forfeit a portion of his daily amuse- 
ment which he could not spare. 

From time to time he risked a care- 
less, half-jesting declaration such as 
many a woman might have taken 
seriously. But Maria Consuelo turned 
such advances with a laugh or by an 
answer that was admirably tempered 
with quiet dignity and friendly 
rebuke. 

“If she is not good,” he said to 
himself at last, “she must be 
enormously clever. She must be one 
or the other.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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Ir is not often that the English 
traveller in America finds his way to 
the capital of the old Dominion,—that 
pleasant city beneath whose red hills 
the turbulent James, with one last 
effort of rush and roar, subsides into 
the broad reaches of its tidal way. 
When, however, he does deviate thus 
far from the beaten track, he will find 
in these days of Southern progress the 
factory and the town-lot uppermost in 
the local mind. 

Twenty years ago it was otherwise. 
Richmond was then the mausoleum of 
a ruined cause, and lay brooding 
helplessly over the ashes of the past. 
It is the Richmond which perished, 
socially and politically, amid the battle- 
shouts of a quarter of a million of 
armed men, not the second-rate Cin- 
cinnati which is arising in its place, 
that will most interest the educated 
visitor. He, unless haply provided with 
a better guide, will in all probability 
succumb to the importunities of the 
Ethiopian Jehu, who will give him not 
only his money’s worth of locomotion, 
but a great deal of gratuitous informa- 
tion of both a practical and a farcical 
kind. If the negro hackman of Rich- 
mond has not of late years gone back 
on his traditions, he will pay a tribute 
first to ancient history, and drive at 
his best pace, without a word and as 
a matter of course, to a venerable 
wooden edifice in a quiet street. 
Pausing in front of this unimposing 
pile, and directing his passenger’s 
earnest and immediate attention to it 
with the stump of a broken whip, he 
will thus address him,—* Right dar’s 
whar old man Partick Henry ‘spoke de 
famous piece of liberty or def.” Having 
paid this time-honoured tribute to the 
vanished past, the worthy fellow will 
rattle on, with a grateful sense of 
having done his duty, into the scenes 
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of deeds more recent and familiar to 
his ears than the events which pro- 
duced Patrick Henry’s immortal ora- 
tion. Even the audacious imagination 
of a Southern Negro, with a Yankee 
or a foreigner to practise on, would 
hardly claim to have shared in the 
debates of 1772. In the siege and 
burning of Richmond, however, our 
friend will be quite sure to have taken 
an active personal part. Nor will his 
tale lose anything of its graphic luci- 
dity even if you happen to know that, 
during the whole of these stormy 
scenes, he was peacefully and loyally 
raising a crop of corn for the family 
of his absent master, far out of reach 
of the distant thunder of the cannon. 
Patrick Henry occupies an almost 
unique place upon the scroll of fame. 
I believe I am right in saying that to 
great numbers of cultivated and well- 
read Englishmen his name conveys 
scarcely any meaning; to the great 
majority of people upon this side, none 
at all. Now, in America, on the con- 
trary, his name stands among the very 
foremost of the revolutionary leaders. 
There is hardly a schoolboy who can- 
not repeat the more famous passages 
in his declamations. That the three 
millions of Anglo-Saxons then in 
America produced at that period a 
remarkable crop of capable, and many 
even brilliant men, is a fact beyond 
question. This excessive supply was 
due partly no doubt to accident, but 
also in great measure to the wide dif- 
fusion of internal political responsi- 
bility. This, again, was abnormally 
developed by the grave inter-conti- 
nental questions which agitated the 
Colonies for so many years. Now of 
all the men who rose to distinction as 
founders of the United States, Patrick 
Henry was by far the greatest orator, 
and, in some ways, the most striking 
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figure. Eloquence has always carried 
immense weight with it among Ameri- 
cans, and at that time for many 
reasons it was particularly effective. 
America has been prolitic, too, of fluent 
and effective speakers, but Henry still 
stands out in thé ‘estimation of his 
countrymen as the greatest orator 
their soil has produced ; and when one 
recalls the momentous issues to which 
his eloquence was so successfully 
devoted, it seems strange that his 
name should be so much more unfa- 
miliar to English ears than those of 
Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, or Frank- 
lin. As an agitator at a critical time, 
he may almost be said, so far as the 
Southern Colonies were concerned, to 
have forced out of the scabbard by his 
eloquence the sword that his great 
neighbour and fellow-Virginian was 
so successfully to wield. 

Henry was born in 1736 in the 
county of Hanover, not very far from 
Richmond. His father was a Scotch- 
man of a good, educated, middle-class 
family. His uncle was minister of 
Borthwick. One cousin was editor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and another 
Principal of Edinburgh University. 
The older Henry married a Virginian 
widow-lady of sufficient property to 
give him at once a foothold in the 
squirearchical society that then ad- 
ministered law and justice in Colonial 
Virginia. He became county sur- 
veyor, colonel of militia, and finally 
presiding justice of the county court. 
These latter honours, on a somewhat 
smaller and less exacting scale, indi- 
cate much the same social distinction 
they would have done in Hampshire 
or Suffolk. 

Society was then tenaciously Eng- 
glish, based upon landed property and 
to some extent, though much less than 
in later years, on negroes. Imagine 
an English county in the last century 
with the higher aristocracy removed 
and the squires of small or moderate 
fortune left, and you have something 
like a county of Tidewater, Virginia, in 
1736. The parallel is very nearly, 
though not quite, complete. The Vir- 
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ginia squires, for instance, were such 
by virtue of properties and servants 
sutticient to maintain them as gentle- 
men farmers, with the manners and 
education of gentlemen transmitted 
through each generation. Primogeni- 
ture and entail were in vogue, and a 
herald at Williamsburg sat in judg- 
ment on shields and quarterings. His 
difficulties must have been considerable, 
but his existence sufliciently indicates 
the social formation of the colony. 
These squires were not to any extent 
landlords in the English sense. They 
had no substantial following of ten- 
antry, but cultivated their own estates 
with both black and white labour. 
Between the larger estates again were 
numerous yeomen freeholders of vari- 
ous grades, and below them was a class 
of labouring landless whites. This 
social system with modifications lasted 
till the abolition of slavery and the 
Civil War. 

Into such a society was Patrick 
Henry born. In his earlier years he 
seems to have had a positive hatred 
for study. Many of the Virginian 
planters’ sons in those days went to 
Oxford and Cambridge, more perhaps 
to William and Mary College, the 
Southern Harvard of that period ; 
numbers however depended on the 
local clergyman or any other rural 
dominie that happened to be within 
reach. Henry’s uncle was rector of 
Hanover parish church, and his father 
seems also to have been a _ well-edu- 
cated man. Both of these took the 
unpromising youth in hand without 
any apparent effect whatever. He was 
both idle and boisterous, passionately 
fond of shooting and fishing and the 
company of his inferiors. How much 
Latin and Greek his fond relations 
and preceptors succeeded in drumming 
into the embryo patriot and orator is 
to this day a question for keen dis- 
cussion among American critics and 
historians to whom his personality is 
a matter of undying interest. It was 
sufficient at any rate to save the 
marvellous eloquence he later on de- 
veloped from uncouthness or vulgarity. 
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At fifteen he was a wastrel and an 
idler, a reputed hater of books and 
work, a loud-tongued joker at the 
village tavern. But he was also a 
dreamer with strong sylvan tastes, 
and could endure solitude and his own 
company for days together in the 
woods, which was in his favour. 

At sixteen the unpromising Patrick 
was started in the somewhat humble 
business of a country store; and to 
make disaster more certain his elder 
brother was associated with him, who, 
so far as possessing the elements for 
commercial success went, was a more 
hopeless case than even Patrick him- 
self. In the face of the existing social 
constitution of Virginia this career 
seems at first sight a strange one for 
the young Henrys. The general ideas 
however, even in England, regarding 
the attitude of land to trade in the 
past sound strange when the slightest 
investigation reveals to what humble 
pursuits the country squires of those 
days apprenticed their superfluous pro- 
geny. However that may be, in a 
year the Henrys’ business collapsed, 
and the younger brother seized the 
inauspicious occasion to get married to 
a young woman as impecunious as 
himself and of a lower degree. There 
seems, however, to have been no 
quarrel between the families, for the 
parents combined to settle this hapless 
couple on a small farm stocked with 
half-a-dozen negroes. The farm failed 
as completely as the shop. In two 
years he was forced to give up the 
business and sell off both stock and 
negroes. With what little remained 
from the wreck the feckless youth 
once more essayed store-keeping. This 
latter trade was in one sense more 
congenial to his cast of mind. The 
store in the rural South, then as now, 
was the rustic rendezvous ; and alle vi- 
dence agrees that if Henry was not 
smart in his dealings he was at least 
thoroughly at home lolling with his 
long legs on the counter cracking jokes 
with the common folk, gossiping on the 
latest fox-hunt, or anxiously inquiring 
for the freshest sign of deer or turkey. 
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He had by this time several children, 
but the collapse of his second mercan- 
tile venture and consequent destitution 
seemed in no way to oppress his spirits. 
He still appeared to move in local so- 
ciety. Jefferson has left a record of his 
first meeting with the obscure, broken- 
down, young squireen. The former was 
then a youth at college, and was spend- 
ing the Christmas holidays at the house 
of a local magnate, Colonel Dandridge. 
He recalls Henry on this occasion, 
* As insolvent but showing no sign of 
care, passionately fond of dancing, 
music, and pleasantry, and with some- 
thing of coarseness in his manners.” 

Thousands of British troops had by 
this time been in America. Virginians 
upon many fields had fought and fallen 
by their side. A glorious peace had 
been made; France, the traditional 
bugbear of the Saxon colonist, had 
been swept from his path, and the 
road of Western conquest had been 
opened, It is always said in America 
that the arrogance of the large bodies 
of British troops, whose presence in 
the Colonies had been made necessary 
by the French wars, had sowed the 
first seeds of discontent with the 
mother country. Among the _ jolly 
squires of Virginia, however, there 
could have been little cause for any 
such soreness, and if ever the Virgin- 
ian heart swelled with loyalty and 
imperial pride, the year 1759 should 
have witnessed the fulness of such 
emotions. In his twenty-fourth year, 
and in the face of not unmerited ridi- 
cule, Henry decided to try the pro- 
fession of: law, and after a few months’ 
study mounted his horse and rode to 
Williamsburg, the capital of the colony, 
to qualify and procure his license. 
The examiners were amazed by his 
audacious ignorance of law and uncouth 
appearance. John Randolph, however, 
then King’s Attorney-General, was 
struck by the raw lad in spite of these 
disadvantages, and procured a license 
for him, dismissing him with the re- 
mark, “If your industry is only half 
equal to your genius I augur that 
you will do well, and become an or- 
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nament and an honour to your pro- 
fession.”’ 

Three years of obscurity ensued. 
Jefferson, who is always prejudiced 
and inaccurate, and had the not un- 
natural jealousy of a scholar and a 
man of the world for the clownish 
education of his great rival, said in his 
old age many bitter things about the 
latter which have been proved pure 
fabrications. Among other long cre- 
dited stories about Henry, directly 
traceable to the Voltairian President, 
is one to the effect that the young 
Hanover lawyer remained briefless for 
three years. This would not have 
been surprising ; but as a matter of 
fact his fee-books have recently come 
to light and show entries in that short 
period for one thousand one hundred 
and eighty-seven cases! His ignorance 
of law at that time only proves what 
natural powers of eloquence he must 
have had to show such a_ record. 
Whether from natural tastes or from 
policy Henry posed from the first as a 
“people's man.” He could be a 
gentleman both in speech and manner 
when he chose, but at this time he 
more frequently made use of the ver- 
nacular picked up across his store- 
counter or among the hunters in the 
woods. He had a preference, we are 
teld, for speaking of the earth as the 
“yearth” and alluding to ‘‘ man’s 


naiteral parts bein’ improved by 
larnin’.” That a very few years later 


he could make speeches which in style 
and diction would have done honour to 
any legislative assembly in the world 
we have most bulky and substantial 
evidence. That in the very spot, how- 
ever, where Henry had been despised 
as an uncouth wastrel he became so 
soon in brisk demand as an advocate 
is a tribute to his genius. Four years 
later he burst into something more 
than local fame, and it was in this 
wise that it came about. 

The Church of England was then 
established in Virginia. Dissenters 
had only recently been held in any 
sort of toleration. Tobacco was the 
one great article of export, and the 
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basis of all currency. The established 
clergy, whimsical as it now sounds, 
were actually paid in the fragrant 
leaf itself, sixteen thousand pounds 
being the share of each incumbent. 
The price then varied greatly, the 
clergy under a law passed and duly 
ratified by the King, taking their 
chance in these fluctuations. In 1758 
it had risen to a fancy figure. Upon 
this the Legislature most unfairly 
repealed the old law, and evaded by 
some technicality the necessity for the 
royal assent. Instead of the actual 
leaf, worth then sixpence a pound, 
the unfortunate parsons were com- 
pelled to take an equivalent in the 
depreciated colonial currency at only 
twopence a pound. In short, their 
incomes for those years were reduced 
from £400 to £133 by one fell swoop. 
A momentary freak of cupidity seems 
to have tempted the colonial land- 
owners to turn on the established 
clergy, their natural allies. The 
parsons, however, meant fighting, and 
carried their cause to the courts. 
Among others, the rector of Frede- 
ricksville parish, one of the well- 
known Huguenot family of Maury, 
sued for damages, and his case, being 
regarded as a precedent, created wide- 
spread interest. The initial decisions 
of the law, and the opinion of counsel, 
seemed to point to an easy clerical vic- 
tory. The defendants in despair turned 
to the youthful Henry, who seems 
to have been quite unknown outside 
his own district. The Parson’s Cause 
is a marked and leading episode in the 
annals of Virginia, and the scene in 
the old court-house, when the unknown 
rustic youth faced the whole assem- 
blage of colonial ecclesiastics and 
suddenly sprang into fame, is a pic- 
turesque one. It is one of those 
local incidents that, coming just before 
the Revolution, were doubly signiti- 
cant ; one of those queer outbursts of 
popular passion that broke now and 
then upon the calmness of colonial 
conservatism, and sent a timid flutter 
through the hearts of loyal squires 
who, twenty years later, were in arms 
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against their King. A jury of the 
middle class seems to have been pro- 
cured, and Henry’s impassioned decla- 
mation against the “ grasping clergy ”’ 
seems to have filled with amazement 
both friend and foe. The court-house 
was crammed, and the green outside 
was covered with a dense crowd from 
all the surrounding counties. Henry's 
appearance at all in such a case 
smacked to many people of assumption. 
His conduct of it, however, caused a 
sensation which is still recalled in 
Virginia. His father was upon the 
bench of magistrates before him ; his 
uncle, at whose feet the idle stripling 
had formerly sat, was among the 
clergy he denounced with such fierce 
invective. His speech lasted an hour. 
It electrified the whole audience, and 
caused the jury to forget every con- 
sideration of decency and return a 
verdict, without retiring, of one penny 
damages ; it sent the whole colony of 
Virginia into a hubbub of excitement ; 
and above all it sounded the first note 
of that extraordinary and magnetic 
sway which Henry, more than any 
American orator that has ever lived, 
exercised over those within reach of 
his voice. 

After this triumph Hanover County 
became too small a field for the popular 
advocate. The colonial capital was 
then Williamsburg. Hither were 
dragged, over roads to this day in- 
famous, in lumbering coaches piloted 
by sable coachmen decked in livery 
and duly impressed with the import- 
ance of their several masters, the 
Virginian aristocracy. At this mimic 
Court, presided over usually by some 
discarded courtier, were collected at 
stated periods for business and pleasure 
the wit, the wisdom, and the fashion 
of the Royal and Ancient Colony. To 
Williamsburg, therefore, Henry as a 
matter of course drifted, and for some 
days an ill-dressed rustic hanging 
about the law-courts and the lobbies 
of the Parliament Houses excited some 
comment and much ridicule. Upon 
the first opportunity, however, which 
Henry had he turned the ridicule of 
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the little capital into amazement and 
admiration. As a natural sequence to 
his success he had been returned to 
the Legislature for an inland county. 
The House of Burgesses was at that 
time a more or less aristocratic body. 
Henry, true to the line he had taken 
up, found therein ample opportunities 
for denouncing privilege and its abuses. 
He lashed about him with his flail of 
a tongue to such effect that he was 
soon the most dreaded debater in the 
House. 

It was now 1764. The Stamp Act 
had been threatened, and the Virginian 
Legislature was greatly occupied with 
loyal and dutiful remonstrances against 
its introduction. This was not the 
kind of work in which Henry shone ; 
and it was not till the Act had become 
law that he entered on that line of 
conduct which influenced the future 
destinies of his country, and indeed of 
ours, to an extent which it is not easy 
to estimate. Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia were at this time by far the 
most powerful colonies. Their Legis- 
latures were the pivots on which turned 
the two sections of colonial America 
they respectively represented. Even 
after the passing of the Stamp Act the 
Virginia Assembly, singularly rich at 
that time in capable, educated, and 
even scholarly men, was only mourn- 
fully silent. It was evident that 
a question of incomparably greater 
importance than anything they had 
ever before had to decide upon was at 
issue, and the veteran leaders of the 
colony, by instinct strongly loyal and 
conservative, felt that every word 
spoken should be well weighed. On 
the twenty-ninth of May the House 
went into Committee to consider the 
situation. It was a question which of 
the colonial chiefs should first venture 
on a subject from which all responsible 
men shrank. To the amazement of 
every one, and the disgust of many, 
the tall, ungainly, ill-dressed figure of 
the young firebrand from Hanover 
County rose to his feet, took possession 
of the floor, and proceeded to read 
from the torn fly-leaf of an old law- 
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book a series of resolutions bearing 
on the Stamp Act, and of a most 
advanced type. They may still be 
read, I believe, in their original pen- 
cilled scrawl. They denounced as an 
enemy to the colony any one who even 
asserted that the principle which the 
Stamp Act represented was lawful, 
and put into definite and public form 
what men had hitherto hardly dared 
to whisper among themselves. The 
debate which followed possesses, owing 
to its ¢onsequences, an importance 
out of all proportion to its actual 
surroundings. It lasted for forty- 
eight hours, and in the course of that 
time the almost pathetic loyalty of 
Virginia seems to have been for the 
tirst time seriously shaken, and shaken 
solely by the thunders of Patrick 
Henry. “Cesar had his Brutus,” 
shouted he; “Charles the First his 
Cromwell ; and George the Third ”— 
(Treason ! Treason / sounded from the 
floor and the galleries, while the gaunt 
young lawyer stood with folded arms 
and unmoved face)—‘ may profit by 
their example. If this be treason, 
make the most of it.”’ 

The resolutions were actually passed 
by a majority of two. The more aris- 
tocratic and conservative party was 
overborne by the whirlwind of Henry’s 
eloquence. The same day he mounted 
a lean horse, and with flapping saddle- 
bags and attired in a hunter’s costume 
rode out of Williamsburg towards 
Hanover County. The worst of the 
resolutions were expunged, so soon as 
his back was turned, through the in- 
fluence of the older party. But they 
had already been published and found 
their way through the length and 
breadth of America. The flame had 
been kindled and had already risen be- 
yond the power of the Legislature. 
The unrevised resolutions were printed 
and read from Georgia to the Hamp- 
shire Grants. They sounded treason 
in all ears, but they embodied the 
thoughts of thousands and gave them 
the definite bent which was ere long to 
develope into action. The Virginia 
Resolutions may almost be said to have 
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been sprung upon an astonished Legis- 
lature, and carried through it by a 
burst of irresistible, but no doubt 
logical eloquence ; and these resolutions 
gave the first great impetus to inde- 
pendence. 

Henry in the course of a long and 
busy life preserved few records of his 
own doings in writing. On the back 
however of the famous resolutions he 
wrote in his last years the following 
note :— 


The within resolutions passed the House 
of Burgesses in May, 1765. They formed 
the first opposition to the Stamp Act and 
the scheme of taxing America by the 
British Parliament. All the colonies, 
either through fear or want of opportunity 
to form an opposition, or from influence 
of some kind or other, had remained 
silent. I had been elected burgess shortly 
before, was young, inexperienced, unac- 
— with the forms of the House and 
the members composing it. Finding the 
men of weight averse to opposition and 
the commencement of the tax at hand, and 
that no person was likely to step forth, I 
determined to venture; and alone, un- 
advised and unassisted, on a blank leaf of 
an old law-book wrote the within. Upon 
offering them to the House, violent debates 
ensued, many threats were uttered, and 
much abuse cast on me by the party for 
submission. After a long and warm con- 
test, the resolutions passed by a very small 
majority, perhaps of one or two only, The 
alarm spread throughout America with 
astonishing quickness, and the ministerial 
party wereoverwhelmed, The great point 
of resistance to British taxation was uni- 
versally established in the colonies. This 
brought on the war, which finally separated 
the two countries, and gave independence 
to ours. 


From this time forward Henry be- 
came the accepted champion of the 
masses in Virginia. Several genera- 
tions of a warm climate had made the 
Southern Englishman a comparatively 
impressionable and excitable being. 
Conditions of life favoured the influence 
of the tongue as against that of the 
pen. A cultivated minority still looked 
on Henry as a dangerous demagogue, 
and jealousy was no doubt a factor in 
this attitude. Still the young demo- 
crat was no rough and uncouth stump- 
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orator. His speeches are admirable in 
form and language. Theatrical even 
beyond the custom of the time he un- 
doubtedly was, and three-fourths of the 
secret of his almost fabulous influence 
was due to his manner and delivery. 
His practice even before this was large ; 
but from this time forward he had 
more work offered him thar he could 
possibly accept, and he grew rich 
rapidly. In 1765 he bought one pro- 
perty from his father, and shortly 
afterwards another in his old county of 
Hanover. 

From 1765 to 1774 was an anxious 
period in the Colonies. The thunder- 
clouds of war were slowly but surely 
gathering in the sky. The contentious 
and concentrated democracies of New 
England discussed loudly the signs of 
the times, but the movement of opinion 
in Virginia was less in evidence. Up- 
on the principles of the dispute gentle- 
men and yeomen, churchmen and dis- 
senters seemed to have made up their 
minds. All however regarded separa- 
tion from the mother country as an im- 
probable event, and most contemplated 
such a possibility with profound dis- 
may. Before the gravity of the situa- 
tion internal dissensions ceased. In 
the parlour of the great planter, in 
the kitchen of the yeoman, in the log- 
cabin cf the hunter, at race-meetings 
and fairs, at fox-hunts and cock-fights, 
there was but one topic of conversa- 
tion. As the clouds darkened and the 
old kindly feelings weakened, as sharp 
language went backwards and forwards 
across the Atlantic, the tension began 
to show itself, and internal business 
drew gradually to a standstill. Through- 
out these years Henry rose steadily in 
fame and reputation both as a lawyer 
and a politician: Practising at the 
highest court of the colony he achieved 
distinction at a time when Virginia 
was singularly rich in able lawyers. In 
the Legislature he exercised absolute 
sway over the younger and more ad- 
vanced section, and had secured the 
respect and even the friendship of the 
more conservative and aristocratic. 
Comparative unanimity, determination 
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coupled with a sincere horror of the 
calamity such determination might 
produce, characterised for the most 
part the people of Virginia during 
those nine years. No subversive, no 
socialistic or self-seeking instincts 
worth mentioning had any part in 
shaping opinion. The wealthier classes 
were not only at one with the common 
people, but were much more respon- 
sible for the situation than the latter. 
They had nothing personal, like the 
Irish politician of to-day, to gain by 
resistance to the mother country. 
There is no question but that they 
dreaded such an issue, for success 
seemed so hopeless. At the best they 
would be left impoverished citizens of 
a colony too small to stand alone. An 
American nation was scarcely dreamed 
of, and in any case such a merging of 
their colonial individuality would have 
suggested a lessening rather than an 
increase of their importance. Defeat 
on the other hand meant ruin. New 
England had been born of antipathies 
to Church and King; personal incli- 
nations were strong on the side of re- 
volt. But Virginia was the very 
opposite. Of later years it is true 
communities of various kinds had 
arisen in her back territories among 
whom anti-British feelings might exist 
or easily ripen ; but such communities 
were still exotic, and though not voice- 
less, were uninfluential and out of har- 
mony with the general life and feeling. 

Yet resistance, when it did come in 
Virginia, found exponents and leaders 
among the wealthy and the educated. 
On the twenty-fourth of May, 1774, the 
news of the closing of the port of Boston 
arrived, and the Virginian Legislature 
passed a resolution appointing the first 
of June as “ A day of fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer, devoutly to implore 
the Divine interposition for averting 
the heavy calamity which threatens 
destruction to our civil rights and the 
evils of civil war.” As an answer to 
this the Governor, Lord Dunmore, 
summoned the House to the Council 
Chamber and dissolved them with 
quaint and unceremonious 


brevity. 
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The leaders of the House, including the 
now prominent and influential Henry, 
retired into continuous and private 
conference. A well known personage 
of that time, who was admitted to 
some of these conferences, has left in 
writing the following testimony. “ He 
|Henry] is by far the most powerful 
speaker I ever heard, but eloquence is 
the smallest part of his merit. He is, 
in my opinion, the first man upon this 
continent as well in abilities as in pub- 
lie virtues.” 

The famous Philadelphia Congress of 
1774 was now summoned. The Vir- 
ginia Convention appointed as its dele- 
gates, “The Honourable Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Esq., Richard Henry Lee, 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, 
and Edmund Pendleton, Esquires, to 
represent the Colony in the said Con- 
gress.” 

Patrick Henry, mounted on a better 
horse, we may suppose, than that on 
which nine years previously he had 
ridden out of Williamsburg with the 
Virginia Resolutions in his pocket, and 
with doubtless better filled saddle-bags, 
started for the North in the hot sun 
of a Virginian August. He broke his 
journey at Washington’s seat, Mount 
Vernon, and the two men travelled on 
together. 

In the counsels at Philadelphia 
there is ample evidence that Henry 
took a prominent part and ac- 
tively assisted in framing the resolu- 
tions there passed. Adams, in a 
letter to Jefferson on the subject of 
the Congress, says, “ Patrick Henry 
was the only man who appeared 
sensible of the precipice, or rather 
pinnacle on which we stood, and had 
candour and courage enough to ac- 
knowledge it.” Henry’s crowning 
work, however, in relation to the atti- 
tude of the Colonies was to be achieved 
at home. 

War was now regarded as a possi- 
bility ; but judging from the private 
correspondence of that time never did 
men regard an appeal to arms with 
such reluctance, Every county in 
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Virginia was arming volunteers, but 
as a means to stave off if possible 
rather than to promote war, which as 
yet had been only contemplated as a 
calamity to be averted at every cost 
except that which the colonists con- 
sidered to be their liberty and their 
honour. 

On the twentieth of March the second 
Convention of Virginia was held in 
the church at Richmond to which 
allusion has been made as still stand- 
ing. Patrick Henry alone came to it 
with his mind made up that war was 
inevitable. He gave utterance to that 
conviction in impassioned language 
which not only brought over the re- 
presentatives of his own, the most 
powerful, colony to his way of think- 
ing, but made a profound impression 
throughout America, The words of 
this momentous speech have been 
familiar to generations of American 
schoolboys, and it has a place entirely 
its own among patriotic orations. The 
large gathering of Virginian squires 
and lawyers on whom the eyes of the 
other colonies were anxiously fixed 
came together in a mournfully pro- 
testing rather than an aggressive 
mood. ‘They were determined, but 
they had a vague dread of what such 
determination might mean. Henry in 
their eyes was still something of a 
demagogue and an upstart, but before 
the magnetism of his oratory such 
considerations were soon forgotten. 
He spoke on this occasion for two 
hours and when he sat down Virginia 
was practically in revolt. 


This is no time for ceremony [he said] ; 
the question before the House is one of aw- 
ful moment to this country. For my own 
part I consider it nothing less than a 
question of freedom or slavery, and in 
proportion to the magnitude of the subject 
ought to be the freedom of the debate. . . 
Let us not, I beseech you, deceive our- 
selves longer. We have done everything 
that could be done to avert the approach- 
ing storm. We have petitioned, we have 
remonstrated, we have supplicated, we have 
prostrated ourselves before the Throne 
and have implored its interposition to 
arrest the tyrannical hands of the Ministry 
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and Parliament. Our petitions have been 
slighted, our supplications have been dis- 
regarded, and we have been spurned with 
contempt from the foot of the Throne. . 
In vain after these things may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. 
There is no longer any room for hope. 
If we wish to be free, if we mean to pre- 
serve inviolate the inestimable privileges 
for which we have been so long contend- 
ing, if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have been so 
long engaged we must fight ; Sir, I repeat 
it, we must fight. An appeal to arms and 
the God of Hosts is all that is left us. 
The battle is not to the strong, 
but to the vigilant, the active, and the 
brave. Besides, Sir, we have no election ! 
There is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery, Our chains are forged! Their 
clanking may be heard upon the plains of 
Boston. The war is inevitable, and let it 
come ; I repeat, Sir, let it come! Gentle- 
men may cry peace, but there is no peace. 
Why stand we here idle? What is it we 
wish, what would we have? Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? For- 
bid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me !— 
give me liberty, or give me death ! 


The effect of this famous speech 
with its impassioned peroration, was 
great and far reaching. Henry in his 
manner of delivery exceeded every 
former effort, and completely carried 
his whole audience with him. When 
he sat down Virginia, as I have said, 
was practically in revolt, and Vir- 
ginian influence was then immense. 

Here Henry’s career, in an inter- 
national sense, may be said to cease. 
Individually, however, his life, which 
was ever an active one in his own 
country, is full of interest to the end. 
In the first burst of enthusiasm 
Henry, like most men of his type 
burning to distitiguish himself in the 
field, was made by his grateful coun- 
trymen commander-in-chief of the 
Virginian levies, and actually headed 
one expedition by which the peace 
was first broken. But the jealous 
professional spirit, of which after the 
long French and Indian wars there 
was much in the Colonies, soon sent 
the impetuous orator back to his own 
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sphere of the council-chamber. The 
latter part of Henry’s life, though 
passed in a less public atmosphere, 
increases one’s respect for him, and 
shows him to have been no self- 
seeking demagogue nor reckless agi- 
tator. Like many popular advocates 
of advanced views, he grew more con- 
servative with increasing years. He 
was an active legislator for Virginia 
throughout the war, and was for ten 
years Governor of his native State, 
leaving that office a much poorer man 
than he entered it ; so much so indeed 
that he had no option but to return 
again to the practice of law. The 
highest offices in the United States 
were within his reach. The Treasury 
at one time was pressed upon him, at 
another the Embassy to France ; but 
whatever his ambitions may have been 
in earlier life, his riper years seem to 
have been absolutely free from all 
desire of political advancement. In 
the heat of the great struggle he was 
the first to speak of himself as “no 
longer a Virginian but an American.”’ 
Yet in the peaceful chaos that fol- 
lowed, and in the face of the Federation 
schemes that lit again the embers of 
provincial patriotism and faction, he 
became again a Virginian in some 
thing of the old sense. If Virginia 
was in jeopardy he grudged no expen- 
diture of time and energy, and looked 
for no reward. When the Constitution 
of the United States came before the 
people of Virginia for ratification, 
Henry opposed it with all the weight 
of his power and talents, throwing 
himself with tireless energy into the 
struggle. Though opposed in this 
particular to Washington, he never 
lost his friendship ; but with Hamilton, 
the great Federalist, he had little in 
common, and regarded him with pro- 
found distrust. When the Consti- 
tution had once become law, however, 
it will ever be to Henry’s credit that 
there was no one in Virginia who so 
unsparingly denounced those of its 
enemies who, from spite and disap- 
pointment, endeavoured to obstruct 
its working. His sense of equity was 
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also well illustrated when the question 
of the British debts and treatment of 
Tories came on after the war. No 
one had been so forward in urging 
opposition to the mother country ; but 
few in Virginia, when the strife was 
over, were so active in urging fair 
treatment to those of their country- 
men whose opinions or bad fortune 
had brought them into conflict with 
their former neighbours. One could 
well imagine that popularity had be- 
come as the very breath of his nostrils 
to a man of Henry’s peculiar position. 
But he knowingly risked and actually 
lost much of this in later life by an 
outspoken championship of what he 
conceived to be right and just. He 
died with the last year of the century, 
broken in health, though not much 
over middle age. He had grown rich 
in landed estate, not so much from his 
later law-practice as from his judicious 
purchases, and general capacity for 
business which seems to have entirely 
belied the incompetency of his youth. 
Men who knew him at the close of his 
life bear witness to his singular 
modesty regarding the talents which 
had made him famous. Whatever 
vanity or egotism was in his nature 
showed itself singularly enough in a 
desire to be thought a good judge of 
land and stock and a competent 
administrator of rural affairs. 

Henry died at his principal residence 
perched upon that high ridge of red 
hills beneath which the turgid waters 
of the Staunton river tumble and 
sweep through low-lying corn fields 
towards the Carolina line. Here, in 
patriarchal Virginian fashion, no longer 
fit for an active life, Henry sat ina 
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chair upon his lawn watching and 
directing his negroes in the broad 
flats below. Tradition says that the 
marvellous voice which more strenu- 
ously and effectively than any other 
upon the continent had thundered 
against King George in former days, 
stood the old orator in good stead in 
the peaceful pursuits of his declining 
years. 

The brevity with which I have 
treated in this paper the last twenty 
years of Henry’s life needs, perhaps, 
some explanation. Among his own 
countrymen every detail of the career 
of such a familiar historical figure is 
of undying interest; but to the 
notice of most English readers Patrick 
Henry comes, I think, but as a shadowy 
name. His life can be divided into 
two distinct periods. The first has an 
international interest, and consists of 
the almost magical transformation of 
the despised clown, through a series of 
dramatic situations, to a leading figure 
and potent factor in one of the greatest 
struggles in English history. In the 
second his activity ceases to have any 
international significance, and is re- 
duced by the march of events to a 
purely provincial and domestic stage. 
The former, as a subject of interest to 
Englishmen, needs no apology. The 
latter would only be welcome where 
some sympathy with the personality 
of Henry, and the conditions of the 
Southern Colonies after the war, had 
been awakened. Lastly, within so 
limited a space I could only dwell in 
detail on the last at the expense of 
the first, the more dramatic and the 
more important. 

: A. G. BrapD.ey. 





HAMLET AND THE MODERN STAGE. 


“ Tr may seem a paradox, but I can- 
not help being of opinion that the 
plays of Shakespeare are less calculated 
tor performance on a stage than 
those of any other dramatist what- 
ever.” This passage probably recurs 
to most who remember Lamb’s essay Un 
the Tragedies of Shakespeare, as they 
wait for the curtain to rise on one of the 
great plays. They will recall it of 
course in various moods. Some will 
cheerfully anticipate one more trium- 
phant refutation of what they have 
grown accustomed to call ‘ Lamb's 
paradox ” (a title which he indeed anti- 
cipated for it); some will half-heartedly 
hope to find their wavering faith at 
last established even at Lamb's ex- 
pense; some will resignedly settle 
themselves to witness yet another com- 
plete vindication of his judgment. 
But to almost all who have once read 
them will the words recur. 

Nothing perhaps that has ever been 
written on the purpose of playing has 
been so much criticized as this essay, 
and perhaps nothing so adversely 
criticized. That the actors should 
have always been against it is 
not surprising. They have naturally 
regarded it solely from their point 
of view ; and it would be un- 
reasonable to expect them to impar- 
tially consider, much less to acquiesce 
in, a theory which runs counter to the 
most cherished traditions of their pro- 
fession. But many others, personally 
disinterested and intellectually capable 
of appreciating Shakespeare without the 
assistance of the actor, have equally 
refused to accept Lamb’s verdict. Fore- 
most among them in our time stands 
Canon Ainger. Lamb, as has been 
said of Wordsworth, seems to have 
brought his admirers luck. All who 
have praised him have praised him 
well, but none better than Canon 


Ainger, who has moreover, as all men 
know, edited his works with rare judg- 
ment, taste, and industry. Yet even 
he is against Elia on this point. From 
Canon Ainger’s opinions on any sub- 
ject I should always differ with great 
caution and (I know that he needs no 
assurance of this) with the greatest 
respect. If any one could persuade 
me that Lamb was wrong, it would be 
he; and indeed he has undoubtedly 
laid his unerring, but always gentle, 
finger on several weak points in the 
essay. He has shown that it was 
written with the deliberate intention 
of making out the worst possible case 
against the actor; he has shown that 
much of what is assumed to be the in- 
evitable limitations of acting, is true 
only of bad acting. Lamb loved the 
stage dearly; his sympathy with the 
actor and all his works was keen, his 
judgment of.them sound, Small won- 
der then that he was provoked to wrath 
by the contemplation of that monstrous 
epitaph on Garrick which was suffered 
in an evil hour to make him and his 
profession ridiculous for ever on the 
walls of Westminster Abbey. 


To paint fair nature by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakespeare rose: then to expand his 
fame 

Wide o'er this breathing world, a Garrick 
came, 


Though sunk in death the forms the Poet 
drew, 

The <Actor’s genius made them breathe 
anew ; 


Though like the bard himself, in night 
they lay, 

a Garrick call’d them back to 
ay: 

And till Eternity with power sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary 
Time, 

Shakespeare and Garrick like twin stars 
shall shine, 

And Earth irradiate with a beam divine. 























We have heard something like this in 
our own day. But an actor may give 
what laws he likes to his own little 
senate ; it isa very different matter when 
these laws come to be graven on stone 
and set up in high places. So far 
every one must agree with Canon 
Ainger’s objections ; but when he 
says that “the most obvious criti- 
cism upon the paper is that it proves 
too much, and makes all theatrical re- 
presentations not only superfluous, but 
actually injurious to the effect of a 
drama,” surely he goes a little too far. 
To make this conclusion good it would 
first be necessary to assume that every 
dramatist was a Shakespeare. It is 
of the effect produced by theatrical 
representation on Shakespeare’s plays 
that Lamb writes, and on Shake- 
speare’s only. The whole point of his 
contention lies in this. It is “ their dis- 
tinguished excellence’”’ that separates 
them from other plays; “There is so 
much in them which comes not under the 
province of acting, with which eye, and 
tone, and gesture have nothing to do.” 

It is in this particular sentence that 
the sting seems to lie for the actor, 
who appears to consider it a libel on 
his profession. A certain measure of 
irritableness is justly conceded to the 
artistic temperament, and is indeed, one 
may say, a complement of it. But 
surely it transcends all reason to de- 
mand that the very laws of Nature 
herself shall be suspended for the 
actor’s sake alone. I have never read 
that the poets and painters of the 
world have taken arms against Lessing, 
who has defined their respective pro- 
vinces in his Zaocoon. All human 
powers have their limitations, and the 
actor’s are bounded not by art but by 
the resources of humanity. His 
natural gifts may enable him at 
moments “to snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art” ; but art, much as 
it may improve his natural gifts, vital 
as it must be to their proper employ- 
ment. can never raise him beyond their 
tevei. Let him be the intellectual 
mate of Shakespeare himself, it mat- 
ters nothing. When he comes to 
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give form and substance to those great 
creations of the poet’s fancy, he cannot 
break from the common bondage of 
mortality. What voice and gesture 
and bearing can do for him, he can do ; 
but he can do no more. It is not pos- 
sible that any intelligent man can 
read the greatest of these plays with 
unbiassed mind and yet maintain that 
those fine visions (to use Lamb’s own 
words) should lose nothing when 
materialized and brought down to the 
standard of flesh and blood. 

Most of those who have taken up 
their parable against this essay have 
concerned themselves only with a 
general defence of the actor, and 
an attempt to remove, or at least 
to diminish, the limitations that it 
would place on his art. This was to 
be expected, for one among many 
reasons because it is on this side that 
the attack mainly proceeds. But in 
so doing they have perhaps rather lost 
sight of a qualifying clause in the 
argument. Canon Ainger does not 
notice it, nor, so far as my memory 
serves me, do any who have taken the 
same side with him. Yet it is an ex- 
tremely important clause, not only as 
containing the essence of Lamb’s con- 
tention, but as capable of so much 
wider significance than he chose to give 
to it. “It is true,” he writes, “ that 
there is no other way of conveying a 
vast quantity of thought and feeling 
to a great portion of the audience, 
who otherwise would never learn it for 
themselves by reading, and the intellec- 
tual acquisition gained this way may, 
for aught I know, be inestimable ; but 
Tam not arguing that Hamlet should not 
be acted, but how much Hamlet is made 
another thing by being acted.” Let it 
be granted that Lamb has been some- 
times deliberately unjust to the actor ; 
let it be granted that he did not suffi- 
ciently care to distinguish between the 
inevitable limitations of acting and the 
accidental limitations of bad acting. 
Will any one refuse to grant that, as 
matters now stand, Shakespeare’s plays 
are “made another thing by being 
acted ” 4 
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We have been told that it is 
only “a conceited and feather-headed 
assumption” to think it possible to 
appreciate Shakespeare’s plays better 
in reading them than in seeing them 
acted, “a gross and pitiful delusion,” 
“an affectation of special intellec- 
tuality,” and I know not what else. 
These are flourishes on the actor’s 
trumpet at which one may smile 
without being a villain. No intel- 
lectual superiority, so far as I 
know, is claimed by those who 
contend that they find themselves in 
hetter cue to understand Shakespeare’s 
work in the study than on the stage. 
Their only claim, as I apprehend it, is 
that in the book they have his whole 
work before them, so much of it 
at least as meddling time has 
left, and with it have therefore the 
best chance to “ learn his great lan- 
guage, catch his clear accents,” as 
they have come down to us through 
the centuries from hisown lips ; whereas 
on the stage they must be content with 
so much of them as human voices can 
compass, with such fragments of those 
imperial proportions as room can be 
found for within its narrow limits. 


Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we 
cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 


The most triumphant actor cannot 
surely be blind to the patent fact that 
Shakespeare’s plays as now acted are 
not the same things that we read. He 
may of course affirm that they are 
better things; that is a matter of 
opinion. The same things they are 
not, and cannot be. 

That there are many reasons why 
this should be so, no one at all con- 
versant with the conditions of the 
modern stage and the state of the 
public taste will need to be told. 
Nor would it be reasonable inthose con- 
ditions to complain that it is so. But 
the fact surely tends to put, at least, a 
somewhat strange complexion on the as- 
xertion still sometimes made that the 
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genius of Shakespeare can only be 
rightly estimated in the theatre. La 
pede Herculem! We have all heard 
that there are circumstances in which 
the part becomes greater than the 
whole. Are we to assume then that 
we can only rightly understand and 
appreciate the whole, let me say, of 
Hamlet, from such portions and parcels 
of it as the inevitable conditions of 
the modern stage allow to be used! 
If those who held this theory held also 
that Shakespeare, great poet as he is, 
is not equally great as a playwright, 
their argument would at least be in- 
telligible. But their contention is the 
very opposite of this. Shakespeare’s 
consummate stagecraft is the one par- 
ticular quality which precludes his 
being rightly appreciated anywhere 
but on the stage. Yet on the stage 
the real, the complete Shakespeare is 
never seen! Surely there is a flaw 
somewhere in this argument. 

Mr. Saintsbury has recently added 
one more to the many good offices he 
has already rendered to the literature 
of criticism by collecting and trans- 
lating the essays of that accomplished 
critic, M. Edmond Schérer, on cer- 
tain English writers both of our own 
and earlier times. In this volume— 
so useful for those who are beginning 
their education in literature and can- 
not learn too soon that good prose and 
good criticism can still be written 
without extravagance, affectation, or 
obscurity—in this volume, I say, are 
two essays on Shakespeare, or rather, 
as it would be more correct to say, on 
certain theories about Shakespeare, in 
one of which occurs a passage relevant 
to the case in point, and which 
assuredly cannot be called one-sided. 


What makes Shakespeare’s greatness is 
his equal excellence in every portion of 
his art—in style, in character, and in 
dramatic invention. No one has ever 
been more skilful in the playwright’s 
craft. The interest begins at the first 
scene ; it never slackens, and you cannot 
possibly put down the book before finish- 
ing it. . . . Hence it is that Shakespeare’s 


pieces are so effective on the stage ; they 
were intended for it, and it is as acted 
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plays that we must judge them. . . . They 
might succeed better still if the conditions 
of representation had not changed so much 
in the last century. We demand to-day a 
kind of science illusion to which Shake- 
speare’s theatre does not lend itself—the 
action shifts too often. . .. the fifth act 
of Julius Cesar sets before us all the 
vicissitudes of the battle of Philippi; the 
fifth act of Richard the Third shows us 
the two rivals encamped and asleep, so 
near each other that the ghosts are able to 
speak to each of them by turns. There is 
no modern stage-management which can 
overcome such difficulties. Thus it would 
appear that Shakespeare is destined to be 
played less and less ; but the playwright’s 
cleverness which he displays is not more 
wasted for that. From it comes the life, 
the incomparable activity, with which his 
pieces are endowed no less than in the 
representation. 


M. Schérer might have strengthened 
his illustrations with the third act of 
Antony and Cleopatra, in which there 
are eleven changes of scene ranging 
over a considerable part of the known 
world: Rome, Syria, Egypt, Greece, 
backwards and forwards from one 
country to another. It will be seen 
that he fully concedes that Shake- 
speare’s plays should be judged, as 
plays, as primarily intended for the 
theatre ; but the changed condition of 
theatrical representation must inevi- 
tably prevent them being acted as 
Shakespeare wrote them. They must 
either be left alone, or acted in some 
different form from that he designed 
for them, or our theatres must revert 
to the pristine simplicity of the 
Elizabethan stage. This is not a 
question of opinion ; it is a question of 
simple fact, which has been proved 
beyond all shadow of doubt to the 
eyes and understandings of every 
Victorian playgoer who cares to use 
either. It is true we do not play such 
fantastic tricks with him as were 
played in the last century, when even 
Garrick could stoop not only to employ 
Tate’s and Cibber’s travesties, but 
even to make one of his own. But 
has any living Englishman seen one of 
Shakespeare’s plays acted in accordance 
with the printed text! Some ten 
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years or so ago indeed an amiable 
enthusiast persuaded a company of 
amateurs to exhibit themselves in 
what he was pleased to call the ori- 
ginal or genuine Hamlet, after the 
text of the First Quarto published 
in 1603. The general opinion, I 
believe, is not in favour of this theory, 
holding the text of this edition to be 
no better than a rough draft, eked 
out from the memory, or want of 
memory, of the players. But what- 
ever the relationship of this version 
may be to the play the world knows 
as Hamlet, the aforesaid exhibition, 
for all its confident reproduction of the 
stage and costumes of the time, did not 
succeed in convincing a somewhat 
mocking public that they had at last 
got the genuine Shakespeare. I can- 
not profess to be an exact historian 
of our theatre, but I do not think I 
am far out in the assertion that no 
one of Shakespeare’s plays within this 
generation at least, if within this 
century, has ever been acted in exact 
accordance with the printed text. It 
is useless, therefore, to argue that 
Shakespeare’s plays, having been 
written to be acted, can be judged 
only by being acted, until we bring 
back the stage for which they were 
written, and on that stage act them as 
they were written. What the result 
of such an experiment might be, it is 
not now necessary to consider. But 
until it has been made, the argu- 
ment has no ground tostandon. The 
conditions of the Athenian drama were 
not more different from those of the 
Elizabethan, than were the conditions 
of the Elizabethan drama from those 
of the Victorian. Indeed, it might, 
perhaps, be no very difficult matter to 
show more points of similarity between 
the theatre of Euripides and the theatre 
of Shakespeare than could be found 
between the theatre of Shakespeare 
and the theatre of Mr. Jones. 

M. Schérer is not the only French 
critic who has commented in our time 
on the essential antagonism between 
Shakespeare’s drama and the modern 
stage. M. Emile Montégut has gone 
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still further on this path (Zssais sur /a 
Iittérature Anglaise, 1883), and no 
Englishman will refuse to listen to 
the author of what is, I believe, 
universally allowed to be the best 
translation of Shakespeare’s plays in 
any tongue. A version of Macheth 
was being at that time played in Paris 
with certain omissions and alterations, 
which the critic acknowledged to have 
been intelligently and skilfully made. 
Yet the general impression, not on him 
alone, but on others who shared his 
enthusiasm for the English dramatist, 
was one of disappointment; and he 
was forced to agree with Goethe that 
“Shakespeare is too great a poet not 
to lose much in the theatre.’’ 


When you read Shakespeare he is the 
greatest of poets; when you see his work 
acted, he is only the first of playwrights. 
True, the effect is very powerful ; so 
powerful that you forget for the moment 
the beauty of the language, the prodigious 
depth and range of the characters, you see 
only strange and terrible deeds. . . . The 
tramp of feet, the clash of arms, the tolling 
of bells, all tend to diminish the beauty 
of the words, to dull the colour of the 
imagery. . . . [Yet he urges that Shake- 
speare’s plays should be acted.| But on 
this condition, that it is clearly under- 
stood beforehand what he loses by it, and 
how inferior in value even is what is 
left. When one truly knows the great 
noet, when by reading his works, one has 
gone through all the poetic and philoso- 
yhical feelings of the imagination, then it 
Is interesting, and after all right that one 
should wish to learn what are the purely 
physical emotions the acted scene can 
give. But those who know the poet only 
in the theatre, carry away with them the 
most false and narrow idea of his work, 
for they carry away with them, let me say 
again the idea not of the greatest of poets, 
but of the greatest of playwrights. 


The actor plays in some sort the part 
of commentator on the poet. And 
thus M. Montégut’s words remind us 
of that passage from Johnson's Preface, 
which should be printed in the fore- 
front of every edition of the plays. 


Let him that is yet unacquainted with 
the powers of Shakespeare, and who desires 
to feel the highest pleasure that the drama 
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can give, read every play from the first 
scene to the last with utter negligence of 
all his commentators. When his fancy is 
once on the wing, let it not stoop at cor- 
rection or explanation. When his atten- 
tion is strongly engaged, let it disdain 
alike to turn aside to the name of Theobald 
and of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity 
and corruption ; let him preserve his com- 
prehension of the dialogue and his interest 
in the fable. And when the pleasures of 
novelty have ceased, let him attempt 
exactness, and read the commentators. 


But we need not rely on books alone. 
Fortunately we can call a living wit- 
ness, and an important one. We 
have all been to see Mr. Tree’s 
Hamlet, and have all found many 
qualities to praise in it. Even 
those who have praised it most coldly 
have allowed it to be intelligent. It 
is indeed difficult to conceive a part, 
out of Shakespeare’s or anybody's 
plays, in which Mr. Tree would be 
otherwise than intelligent. No more 
genuine actor treads our stage. He 
plays every character differently, and 
the difference, as will often be the case 
with clever actors, comes not merely 
from the completeness and variety of 
his disguises ; it comes from within. 
This is one of the highest accomplish- 
ments in the actor’s power, and one of 
the rarest. That it belongs to Mr. Tree 
every one will acknowledge who saw 
how marvellously he could transform 
himself into two such diametrically 
opposite characters as Beau Austin 
and the Italian scoundrel Macari in 
Called Back. 1 saw him play the two 
parts within the space of a few days, 
and never have I seen a more marvel- 
lous transformation. 

But after all no actor, who was 
worth anything, could fail to be intelli- 
gent as Hamlet. He has but to master 
the text—so much of it, at least, as he 
is permitted to speak—and to pro- 
nounce it distinctly. He has, in short, 
but to be intelligible to be intelligent. 
Mr. Tree was much more than this. 
For one thing,—an essential but not 
an inevitable thing—his Hamlet was 
a courtly and well-bred gentleman 
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Lamb, if in the vein in which he wrote 
his essay, would perhaps have thought 
that he was something too intolerant 
in his scorn of Polonius in the second 
act, and that in the third he rated 
Ophelia too roundly. But it must be 
remembered that both these actions 
are a part of his assumed character. 
It is the real Hamlet who says to the 
player, “ Follow that lord, and look 
you mock him not,” an injunction 
into which Mr. Tree threw a proper 
tone of courtesy and good feeling. A 
more valid objection might be made 
to the attitude in which he composes 
the speech which is to “catch the 
conscience of the King,” squatting 
down in the firelight after a slightly 
grotesque fashion. But on the whole 
the general verdict must be that this 
Prince of Denmark was a gentleman. 
He has been called monotonous, but it 
is not easy to see how the shorn and 
parcelled Hamlet of our theatre can be 
otherwise than monotonous. He can 
be loud when he scolds Ophelia ; he 
can tear his passion to tatters at the 
close of the play-scene when he sinks 
on the seat from which the King has 
just fled “ frighted with false fire” ; 
he can carry it in the true Ercles’ vein 
when he matches his grief with Laertes 
over the open grave. But a character 
of sentiment rather than action, infirm 
of purpose, vacillating, dilatory, must 
inevitably increase its natural bent to 
monotony when presented under con- 
ditions which preclude it from showing 
the principal efforts it makes to throw 
off its native irresolution, and conceal 
moreover the chief causes which at 
last drive that irresolution into 
action, Some part of this objec- 
tion moreover may arise from Mr. 
Tree’s inability to speak blank 
verse. He is always distinct: his 
pronunciation is always clear and 
unaffected ; but he has not mastered 
the rhythm or the cadence of Shake- 
speare’s iambics. The prose is always 
well delivered. with good understand- 
ing, enunciation, and emiphasis. So 
much one would have looked for from 
Mr. Tree ; to look for an equally 


perfect delivery of the poetry would 
perhaps have been unreasonable. His 
training has hardly lain this way, and 
the gift will not come by instinct 
alone. Let it be accounted then 
for his misfortune rather than his 
fault. Yet it is indeed a misfortune, 
the one signal defect, in my poor 
judgment, of an excellent performance. 
And here one could not but note how 
much after all there is in a name. 
How admirably did Mr. Kemble speak 
Polonius’ famous speech. True, the 
lines put in his mouth have not 
the high quality of Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquies. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’l in taney ; rich, not 
gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


To speak such lines well is one thing ; 
it is another and a very different thing 
to master all the solemn music, the in- 
tolerable pathos of these : 


But that the dread of something afte: 
death, 

The undiscover’d 
bourn 

No traveller returns, 


country from whose 


Yet this detracts no jot from Mr. 
Kemble’s praise. What it was his 
business to do could not have been 
done better. 

Hanilet is a long play; unless one 
followed the actors book in hand, or 
was blessed with Macaulay’s memory, 
it would be hard to say precisely how 
much has been cut out of it at the 
Haymarket. But much has certainly 
gone. As plays are now set upon the 
stage much had to go. Even on this 
fragment of /am/et the curtain did 
not fall till close upon midnight. 
How much of it is likely to be left if 
Mr. Herkomer’s theories of scenic 
art are pushed into practice, is matter 
for reflection. At a recent sitting of 
the Labour Commission a represen- 
tative of the Dockers’ Union was 
examined on his views of the Eight 
Hours’ Day. He opined that it would 
absorb all the unemployed. But, he 
was asked, if he found that in a few 
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years a fresh crop of unemployed had 
sprung up, would he advocate a further 
reduction in the hours of labour? 
Undoubtedly, he answered. At this 
rate we should soon be in the blessed 
enjoyment of a No Hours’ Day. It 
seems not impossible that under Mr. 
Herkomer’s rule the actor’s occupation 
would vanish altogether, and we should 
sit in our stalls merely to applaud the 
scene-painter and the carpenter ; to be 
sure they already play the most im- 
portant parts at some of our theatres. 
It must be said, however, that Mr. 
Tree pushes this concession to the 
popular taste (as it is called, though 
perhaps not always truly called) much 
less extravagantly than some of his 
fellows. He has followed the advice 
of Polonius and been rich, not gaudy, 
in his decorations. His stage is not 
over-burdened with that Asiatic pomp 
through which the actors move as 
“a rivulet of text meanders through 
a meadow of margin.” His scenes 
are in good keeping and sufficient. 
One of them is especially striking. I 
do not remember to have ever seen 
upon the stage a more effective picture 
than the scene on the ramparts where 
Hamlet holds his colloquy with the 
Ghost. 

Yet for all Mr. Tree’s good sense 
and moderation he was inevitably 
forced to make his choice between 
Shakespeare and the scene - painter, 
and as usual Shakespeare had to go 
to the wall. And here we are brought 
face to face with Lamb’s contention : 
“T am not arguing that //am/et should 
not be acted, but how much Ham/et is 
made another thing by being acted.” 
It is true that Lamb did not press 
that side of it which to me seems at 
the present time most significant. 
He only incidentally touched on it by 
reprobating the “ribald trash” which 
Dryden, Cibber, Tate, and others had 
foisted into Shakespeare. Still the 
side is there, and it should not be 
ignored. We have, it is true, cleared 
away the “ribald trash.” But how 
much of the true Shakespeare has 
gone with it? 
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Of all the plays Hamlet suffers most 
by this paring and shaping process. 
In others we may lose some beautiful 
passages of poetry, some amusing 
sallies of humour, some exquisite 
touches of human nature. But in 
Hamlet it appears to have been or- 
dained by the traditions of the modern 
stage that we shall lose the very parts 
essential to complete, as one may say, 
the incompleteness of the character. 
From the version now played at the 
Haymarket, and in all the versions 
that I can remember, the fourth 
scene of the fourth act has been cut 
out. Yet this scene is really more vital 
to the right understanding of Hamlet’s 
character than any other in the play ; 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the famous soliloquies in the 
first three acts might go with less loss 
to it than the soliloquy which closes 
this scene. It is the one which shows 
him most conscious of his own weak- 
ness, taxing himself with it, trying to 
reason himself out of it, trying to 
screw his courage to the sticking-place, 
and yet still content to drift on the 
tide of events, still consoling himself 
with the thought that the man shall 
be ready when the moment comes, still 
doing nothing to help that moment on. 

While on his way to take ship 
for England, Hamlet meets Fortinbras 
at the head of the Norwegian army. 
He asks of one of the captains whose 
powers they are and against whom 
they march, and learns that they go 
to fight for sheer honour’s sake against 
Poland for a little patch of ground 
not worth five ducats. The Pole, he 
says, will surely never fight for such 
a straw, and is told that they are 
already in arms. Then, when once 
more alone, he breaks forth—- 


How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ! What is a 
man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no 
more, 

Sure, he that made us with such large 
discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
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That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused. Now whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one 
part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward, I do not 
know 

Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to 
do ;” 

Sith I have cause and will and strength 
and means 

To do’t. Examples gross as earth exhort 
me : 

Witness this army of such mass and 
charge 

Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 

Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Expressing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger 
dare, 

Even for an egg-shell. 
great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honour’s at the stake. How stand I 
then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 

Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? While, to my shame, 
I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand 
men, 

That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go = their graves like beds, fight for a 

ot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the 
cause, 

Which is not tomb enough and continent 

To hide the slain? O, from this time 
forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing 
worth ! 


Rightly to be 


And yet they are worth nothing. It 
is not till (his “fears forgetting 
manners”’) he breaks the seal of his 
companions’ commission and learns 
the King’s intended treachery against 
himself, that he takes action. Even 
then it is only by a fortuitous con- 
course of circumstances, in which he 
has no hand, that the opportunity for 
action comes. All this, too, disappears 
from our stage-versions of the play ; 
it disappears at least from Mr. Tree’s 
version. By removing the second scene 
of the fifth act, in which Hamlet ex- 
plains to Horatio what has passed 
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during his brief voyage, and appeals to 
him whether the cup of the King’s trea- 
chery be not now full, the unfortunate 
spectator, who has been commanded to 
discard what the text might teach 
him in favour of its interpretation as 
“developed in hundreds of years by 
the members of a studious and enthu- 
siastic profession,” is plunged yet 
deeper into darkness. It once fell to 
Matthew Arnold’s lot, in his character 
of “An Old Playgoer,” to review a 
performance of Hamlet. He found it 
“a tantalizing and ineffective play,” 
its opening “simple and admirable,” 
but—* The rest is puzzle!” Puzzle 
indeed, when treated in this fashion. 
Shakespeare conceived this play, so 
thought Mr. Arnold,— 


With his mind running on Montaigne, 
and placed its action and its hero in Mon- 
taigne’s atmosphere and world. What is 
that world? It is the world of man 
viewed as a being ondoyant et divers, 
balancing and indeterminate, the plaything 
of cross motives and shifting impulses, 
swayed by a thousand subtle influences, 
physiological and pathological, Certainly 
the action and hero of the original Hamlet- 
story are not such as to compel the poet 
to place them in this world and no other ; 
but they admit of being placed there, 
Shakespeare resolved to place them there, 
and they lent themselves to his resolve. 
The resolve once taken to place the action 
in this world of problem became bright- 
ened by all the force of Shakespeare’s 
faculties, of Shakespeare’s subtlety. Hamlet 
thus comes to be not a drama followed 
with perfect comprehension and _pro- 
foundest emotion, which is the ideal for 
tragedy, but a problem soliciting inter- 
pretation and solution. 


Hamlet has indeed not the stability 
and coherence of Othello or Macbeth. 
It has too much of reflection, too little 
of action. Even when carefully read 
there is something wanting. The 
reader feels the force of Mr. Arnold’s 
words that it is rather a problem to be 
solved than a drama to be followed ; 
and the problem, being, in fact, man’s 
relations to the world in which he is 
placed, can never be finally solved. 
A tantalizing play it must always 
then in some sort be even to the 
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reader, yet surely not ineffective. Its 
ineffectiveness comes when we see it 
played in fragments. The character 
of Hamlet is the play. When that 
character is shown incompletely by 
omitting the parts most essential to 
its understanding, the play must neces- 
sarily remain ineffective. Our acting 
versions, in short, come near to realize 
the old jest of the playbill which, 
according to Sir Walter, announced 
the tragedy of Hamlet with the char- 
acter of the Prince of Denmark left 
out. 

The causes which influence a mana- 
ger’s decision in such matters can 
never be fully known to the spectator. 
t is only just to Mr. Tree’s experience 
and capacity to suppose that he had 
reasons which to him at least seemed 
sufficient for what he has done. At 
least he has followed tradition, and 
tradition must always count for much 
in the theatre. He seems indeed to 
have departed from it on the first 
night by speaking the soliloquy I have 
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quoted, though he spoke it out of its 
place, somewhere, as I hear, in the third 
act. But he seems also to have soon re- 
pented even of this departure from 
tradition. It is vain to consider how 
the play might be shortened more 
judiciously. Polonius’ speech to his 
son, Hamlet’s counsel to the players 
—these are less relevant to the evo- 
lution of the piece than the scenes 
now omitted. Yet who would wish 
them away? The mad scene,—pro- 
foundly painful always on the stage, 
however well played, — was perhaps 
somewhat needlessly prolonged. But 
its curtailment, its omission even, 
would give but small relief. The 
truth remains that the play, to be 
acted at all under the present condi- 
tions of our theatre, cannot be acted 
as Shakespeare wrote it. Is it then 
a paradox to argue “how much Ham- 
let is made another thing by being 
acted?” 


Mowsray Morris. 
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UP THE GERSCHNI ALP. 


I. 


Tus is the way that you must go. 
Where no stray sunbeam, slantwise thrown, 
The twilight gilds with vaporous glow, 
Through woods dim, dreamlike, hushed and lone, 
The pathway serpents to and fro. 
Fair is the green roof overhead 
Which rises with you as you rise, 
And green upon the slope that lies 
Above you and beneath is spread 
A fairy tangle, ivy, fern, 
Seedlings, and mosses of untold 
Luxuriance flaming into gold. 
And sometimes at the zigzag’s turn 
A wayside shrine in miniature, 
Picture or image blest, behind 
A rusted grating niched you find. 
The monks of Engelberg would lure 
Your vagrant thoughts to Paradise ; 
And, sure, not far from here it lies. 
And now some lucent streamlet’s gush 
Into its brimming trough, and now 
The sudden snapping of a bough, 
Is all that breaks the breathless hush. 


If—if you were not quite alone! 
The morn, the woods, were twice as sweet 
If just one other pair of feet 

Were climbing here beside your own! 





Il. 


This is the way that you must go. 
Across the rolling pastures wide, 
Where Alpine thistles, nestling low, 

And clustered gentians, in the pride 
And splendour of their purple, blow ; 
And all the exquisite pure air 

With tinkling cowbells, chiming clear 

Their homely chorus to the ear, 

Is garrulous ; and everywhere 
Riots and laughs the sunshine bold. 

You loiter at the water-trough 

And make a mountain toilet, doff 
Your hat and dip your face, and hold 
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Your inside wrist upturned to meet 
The crystal, cool, refreshing flow 
That gurgles from the pipe, and so 
Through all your veins allay the heat. 
Then, strenuous, charge the sheer ascent ; 
Which won you pause, elate though spent. 
Deep, deep lies Engelberg! but note— 
Titlis, that wears his hood of snow 
In one great wimple on his brow, 
Soars for your toil scarce less remote. 


If—if some other paused here too ! 
How fair these summits and these skies, 
If just one other pair of eyes 

Were gazing at them now with you! 


Ill. 


This is the way that you must go. 
The torrent with the iris sheen, 

Faint where its thunderous waters grow 
A sleeping foam-mist, to be seen 

Spanning its base a vivid bow, 

Must not deflect your steps, nor yet 
The lakelet in the mountain’s lap ; 
Nor the white hostel, as might hap, 

Tempt them to tarry and forget. 

A summit nearer heaven than this 
Invites you. Up! Each height attained 
Shows one yet loftier to be gained; 

Till lo! a reeling precipice, 

Whence—if your sight with space can cope— 
As on a cloud the lake of all 
The four Cantons mapped faint and small. 

Here, on the green and sunny slope 
Beside the brink, you rest, and bless 
The gods for all the loveliness 

Which haunts these solitudes divine ; 
Rest and rejoice !—the day is long, 
And life is an Olympian song! 

How pure the snows on Titlis shine ! 


If—if with rapture not less keen 
Some other heart exultant swelled ! 
If just one friend of friends beheld 

The perfect hour, the perfect scene! 


C. 
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HOURS OF 


LABOUR. 


(ORIGINALLY DELIVERED AS A LECTURE. ) 


A FEW years ago one of several 
meetings was held at the Mansion 
House in support of the People’s 
Palace, and Professor Huxley was one 
of the selected speakers. He had in 
his medical youth been familiar with 
a suburb of London, near the Isle of 
Dogs. It is a dead, monotonous level 
of poor houses, tenanted by obscure 
toilers engaged every day in a repeated 
round of commonplace labour. Since 
then he had been far and wide about 
the world, seeing many varieties of ab- 
original heathen life ; and he said with 
deliberate distinctness, that he would 
rather be an uneducated savage, free 
to roam where he would, than dwell, 
occupied with continuous and unin- 
teresting work, in that London region, 
the wearisome dulness of which he 
could never forget, however much he 
had seen since. 

I cannot recall his exact words, but 
this was what they said, and they ob- 
viously made a deep impression on the 
large assembly he addressed. I have 
often remembered them myself, while 
thinking of the slavery of civilisation, 
and the lot to which it has consigned 
so many in this favoured land. No 
doubt much may be said to mitigate 
the awfulness of the Professor's sent- 
ence. Let alone the influences of 
religion, there are veins of cultivated 
interest, and touches of a _ higher 
human life to be found under its most 
degraded conditions. And toil which 
may seem to some of us miserably dis- 
mal and dark, such as that of the miner 
who spends his working life in low cav- 
erns of dirty coal far beneath our feet, 
has alleviations of which the ignorant 
savage has no idea. The diggers in 
the lowest pit have their homes above. 
Many a one among them is a man of 


notable intelligence. He reads his 
newspaper, and enjoys the conscious- 
ness of exercising political rights. He 
is a citizen, protected by law, and in 
touch with the social movements of 
mankind. 

Take, indeed, any class, the duration 
of whose daily labour now provides a 
question which is one of the prominent 
signs of our times, and we see, at once, 
that Professor Huxley’s saying is the 
grim caricature of a reality. In no 
circumstances would he himself relish 
the life of a savage. And yet there 
is a depressing and sombre truth at 
the bottom of his words. This is no- 
where more notable than in the pic- 
ture of man shown by the Scriptures. 
Take it as an allegory, if you like, 
conveying a truth. I am not insist- 
ing on the literal historical accuracy 
of all we find in the Pentateuch. I take 
the grand lesson that it teaches about 
the true position of man. Adam, as 
there represented to us, appears as 
in conscious communion with God, 
that is to say, widely unlike what 
we now understand by the heathen. He 
then falls from his high estate, and 
begins the life which stretches on from 
that time. He enters the era in 
which we live, presenting the marked 
contrasts which man exhibits to-day. 
And the first sentence pronounced on 
him is that “‘ By the sweat of his face ” 
he should eat bread. “In sorrow 
shalt thou eat” ; he is born to that as 
the sparks fly upwards. That is the 
tone in which he and his toil are 
spoken of throughout the Bible ; “‘ Man 
goeth forth unto his work and to his 
labour until the evening.” But when 
later on he receives the great moral 
laws of God, in that one which refers 
expressly to the duties of his daily 
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life, divine provision is made for a 
break in what would seem to have 
otherwise threatened a life of wholly 
unbroken toil. Much is allotted for 
him to undergo. The sentence runs, 
“Six days shalt thou labour”; but 
there is one day out of the seven 
which God blesses, and that is the day 
of rest. The necessity of labour is 
laid upon the human race. Man is 
herein separated from the residue of 
the creation. “If any man _ will 
not work,” says St. Paul, ‘neither 
shall he eat.” He thus gives utter- 
ance to a truth having a far wider 
application than the conditions of the 
particular case before him involved. 
We have a glimpse of a great pervad- 
ing law. 

Far otherwise is it with the living 
animals around us. “ Behold,” says 
Jesus, “the fowls of the air ; for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns, and yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” Few, 
I imagine, can help being struck by 
the immunity of what we idly call 
“the dumb creation” from the burden 
of toil. They know nothing of its 
imperative wearisomeness till they are 
captured and drawn within the in- 
fluences of civilisation. The beaver 
makes its dam of clay without the 
insistent supervision of an architect 
or foreman of the works ; we have no 
reason to suppose that it knows what 
it is to be tired ; it has no contract to 
fulfil. The bird, exempt from pressing 
human directions, is free to build its 
nest at its own time, and, being in no 
danger of becoming overworn by 
fatigue, is at liberty to busy itself with 
its little sticks and straws and feathers, 
even on the Sabbath. God has pro- 
vided that it shall never come to be 
overworked. Such provision is made 
for man alone; and also, let it be 
added, for those animals which man 
has taken from their natural state to 
minister to his own needs. 

Though we hear an apostle say, “The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together,” and though this pro- 
found utterance no doubt points to the 
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development of a better world in 
which pain and sorrow shall be no 
longer needed in the education of the 
sons of God, the simpler animals, who 
share the sunshine and products of the 
earth with us, are seen to employ, or 
disport, themselves with a freedom 
from the imperative demands made 
upon man, and from which only a few 
are partially exempt. Rich people are 
able to escape from the cold of our 
winter by going to the south of France 
or elsewhere ; but the poorest swallow 
flits to sunny climes so soon as it 
feels the touch of chill October. The 
lark, on the busiest working day, 
sings above the toiling men and horses 
in the field. I cannot bear to see one 
in a cage; I think of the psalm, 
“They that led us away captive re- 
quired of us then a song, and melody 
in our heaviness.” People who are 
fond of putting texts about their 
rooms, might ask themselves how this 
would read if hung over a prison of 
those singing birds which are by 
nature free. 

It is in the comparative, or partial 
resemblance of his way of life to that 
of the lower animals, that the naked 
savage, roaming at his will over an 
uncultivated soil, has suggested a de- 
sirable contrast to the toiler fixed, or 
tied, by civilised obligations to the 
same monotonous round of lifelong 
necessitous labour. And though the 
features of such a comparison may be 
so exaggerated as to startle us, it at 
least brings vividly before the mind a 
picture of that unlovely and wearisome 
life which is led by many of our 
fellows. 

No doubt there is a necessity for 
the discharge of dull and commonplace 
duties. As the old Arab proverb has 
it, “If I am master, and thou art 
master, who shall drive the asses?” 
It is toilsome to make bricks, even 
with straw. I do not think, however, 
that people of leisure, who (within 
recognised limits) get up in the morn- 
ing when they like, and if they feel 
indisposed have no difficulty in keeping 
their beds for a day, always realise 
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the imperative nature of duties which 
oblige a man or woman to begin them 
daily at an early hour, be it light or 
dark, and, if the frost be sharp, find 
no fire to greet them when they leave 
their rooms. In most cases, moreover, 
«a workman has to quit his house as 
well as his chamber, and, be the 
weather fair or foul, must be at his 
post at a certain time. The barn- 
door has to be opened, and the horses 
have to be fed. Or the engine of the 
voods-train has to be made ready, at 
the risk of the stoker’s losing his 
character or place. The nature of 
much other out-of-door work, too, en- 
forces punctual and repeated exposure 
to disagreeable conditions which the 
man of means evades. If the rain is 
falling, he simply drives to his office 
und does not miss the expenditure of 
a shilling. But if he had looked out 
of his window at about six o’clock he 
might have seen men trudging along 
the wet street on their way to their 
daily work. When (to take another 
illustration) a sleeper, warm in his 
bed, is awakened by a gust of sleet 
against his chamber window, does he 
always think of the man at the wheel 
of a collier beating up the Channel, 
or how it may be causing all hands to 
turn up to shorten sail in the middle of 
the stormy night? Of course all these 
duties, on shore and afloat, have to be 
done. They are the accompaniments 
of civilisation. Unless they were dis- 
charged, the necessities of our modern 
life would be unattended to, and its 
comforts would be unobtainable. The 
richest person would have no house to 
live in, and no coal to burn. The 
millions in a city would be unfed, and 
without the wage which brings their 
daily bread. + 

We must not be surprised, however, 
at finding that questions about the 
hours to be spent in labour by the 
inillion are moving thoughtful society 
and the Legislature. They are being 
put, not merely by the independent 
educated who are concerned in these 
matters, but by the masses (as we call 
them) themselves. This is, obviously, 
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one result of extended elementary edu- 
cation. The labour problem is pre- 
senting itself to the labourer ina social 
and political, no longer in a small 
personal aspect. He reads and hears 
that it is drawing keen public atten- 
tion. It exercises a distinguished 
Commission, which examines witnesses 
from all parts of the kingdom, and the 
result of their inquiries is common 
property. All may know what is being 
said, 

Meanwhile the workman himself is 
casting about for some way to alleviate 
his toil, to shorten its hours. The 
most intelligent of his class are aware 
that we have enterel an era in which 
the rude, old-fashione! methods of 
manual work are being modified or 
replaced by mechanical appliances. 
And his attitude of subjection to in- 
evitable labour is being changed. 

Some years ago, while staying at 
San Francisco, I was invited to examine 
a well-known school in that city. 
After I had done, I half-idly asked the 
head-teacher what kind of work the 
boys were mostly engaged in when 
their education was over. “ Work !”’ 
she replied (it was a lady, if you please, 
not a man). “They don’t work ; 
they use their brains.” We have 
not altogether reached this stage 
of immunity here, and yet this au- 
dacious answer to my question was a 
straw in the social and industrial wind, 
some puffs of which have been discer- 
nible in the atmosphere of this country. 
Everywhere, more or less, the mind 
of the workman is being moved with 
expectation of some change, swift or 
slow, which shall bring more dignity 
to labour, and lessen the duration of 
its personal pressure. We need only 
study the reports of Trade Con- 
gresses, and colonial disquietude, in 
order to realise that this is one of the’ 
signs of the times. 

One thing is certain. Manual toil 
of some sort is sure to survive ; there 
will always be a bottom rung, as well 
as a top one, to the social ladder. Call 
them by what name we like, the world 
makes use of both servants and 
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masters, and its work has to be done 
by hands as well as by brains. And 
the striking of a fair balance between 
them is a problem of our day, which 
the Christian, above all, should desire 
to approach righteously. 

In comparing mental with manual 
labour, however, some contrasts are 
often slighted or unobserved. We 
hear people talk of the strains of in- 
tellectual effort, the responsibility of 
direction, and the burden of command. 
Current experience incessantly fur- 
nishes examples which show how true 
this is. People point to these, and show 
how their incessant protraction wears 
men out before theirtime. And then, 
somewhat contemptuously, some ask 
whether the relatively irresponsible 
work of the day-labourer is to be com- 
pared to this. They forget that the 
exercise of the brain has a special 
interest of its own. I do not say that 
a good carpenter does not feel a 
pleasure in seeing the fabric grow 
under his hands. The peasant who 
feeds and drives his master’s cattle may 
often be heard to speak of them as if 
they were his own. But the real sense 
of power, guidance, and direction, 
which gives its special interest, and 
often prospect of an increase in gain to 
the directing mind, is mostly denied 
to the raan whose main business is to 
carry out the orders he receives. It is 
this which makesthe difference between 
mental and manual labour. The brain- 
worker, too, is seldom subject to the 
monotonous compulsion, and punctually 
recurrent demands upon his time, 
which the hand-worker wust almost 
inevitably feel. This, indeed, is indi- 
cated by the most prominent feature 
which the labour question is now 
showing. It is the duration, rather 
than the nature, of manual toil which 
“at present exercises the working man. 
And we know that for the discharge 
of some duties, his desire takes a 
definite shape. The cry, in some 
trades, is for a working day of eight 
hours. All, indeed, admit that there 
are some posts the duties of which 
cannot allow of their discharge being 
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thus limited. But the chief question 
now is what the hours of labour shall 
be, and by what means they shall be 
determined. 

Let me first say a word on the latter 
part of the problem. I agree with 
those who look on its uniform legisla- 
tive settlement as endangering that 
sense of individual responsibility which 
marks the true grit of a people, and 
the rights of man. It is probable 
that in some measure we owe a 
popular desire for legislative imter- 
vention to the system of compul- 
sory education which has prevailed 
during the last twenty years. The 
mind of almost every working man 
has been familiarised with, and accus- 
tomed to, the authority of the Govern- 
ment Inspector. The division of his 
youthful day has been decided by the 
State. That has settled the hours 
during which he shali learn, and it is 
less to be wondered at that he should 
look to the same authority to settle 
how long he shall work. 

Be this as it may, the labourer is 
now exercised in defining the hours of 
labour, either by combined arrange- 
ment with his employers, or legal enact- 
ment. And the Christian feels that 
he is gravely called upon to consider 
the matter in the light of his faith or 
creed. He is the more conscious that 
it thus concerns him, as he sees the 
drift of Christian philanthropy in these 
days. Nothing, in its way, is more 
notable than the prevailing desire for 
recreation of some sort which marks 
many efforts made by religious persons 
to better the condition of the working 
people, especially among the young 
with whom they have to do. The 
Polytechnic busies itself in the pro- 
vision of summer holidays. Bible 
classes are supplemented by tours in 
Switzerland and among the Lakes. Not 
only are free libraries to the fore, but 
the gymnasium is a feature in the 
surroundings of a parish church. All 
this is well, but my point is that this 
indicates plainly a present and growing 
desire to mitigate the pressure of daily 
work. The leisured classes, with their 
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People’s Palaces and recreative insti- 
tutions of one kind or another, are 
touched with a feeling that the toil of 
the many has been too heavy, and that 
it behoves the philanthropist to lighten 
it. A sentence has been pronounced 
on the pressure of the past. Early 
closing, shorter hours, lighter labour, 
not only mark the desire of the worker, 
but the efforts of the kindly Christian. 

It is difficult to say how far this 
benevolence is aided by fashion. There 
are tides in charity as well as in dress. 
When a movement has been made in 
any direction, some people are sure to 
“ fall into it,” as we say, simply because 
it has been made, and they enjoy the 
sensation of swimming with the stream. 
And this ductile disposition is not 
inoperative (so far fortunately) when 
the end to be obtained is a good one. 
But the thoughtful Christian, who 
reads his Bible, might see that this 
stir about the hours of labour has 
there a distinctly deep origin, or at 
least support. I have already referred 
to the fourth commandment, and there 
we may perceive that God intervenes, 
so to speak, in man’s division of his 
time, by setting a limit to that of work. 
This is desirable for some who would 
make slaves of themselves for the sake 
of gain. They rise up early, take no 
rest, and eat the bread of carefulness 
with such ardour that it is well for 
them to be checked, and learn, if it 
may be, that man does not live by 
bread alone. But there are more who 
need to be protected. They are men- 
tioned by name, men-servants, maid- 
servants, and cattle. And as we realise 
the drift and tone of these directions, 
we might see that it is not God’s 
will that men should be left, each one 
by himself, to settle the limits of 
labour. 


Either by combined agreement or 
legal enactment we are invited, as it 
were, to say how long a man shall 
work. There is no unbroken con- 
tinuance of toil within its limits in- 
volved in the well-known saying of 
Christ about the twelve hours of the 
day. He only points out the period 
during which no night work should 
be done. Indeed, this saying of His 
is, indirectly, a protest against its 
being prolonged. And we find Him 
bidding His disciples to come apart 
and rest by daytime, even when good 
works gave them insufficient leisure. 

And now that we live in an air and 
an age which is relieved by none of that 
Oriental repose which surely marked 
the times of the Gospel and the Law, 
we are the more bidden to see that we 
interpret rightly the ancient command- 
ment about labour, and perceive the 
spirit which lay under its letter. Espe- 
cially is the leisured Christian called to 
take care lest he treats any protest 
against long hours of work in an indo- 
lent protected attitude; appealing to 
the exigencies of civilisation as if they 
were the only measure of the duties 
which he owes to his less favoured 
brother, and forgetting that among 
the things, good and bad, for which we 
have to give account must be reckoned 
the concern we feel for, and the atten- 
tion we give to, his desires or demands 
for more escape from the pressure of 
insistent toil than he can individually 
secure. As we try (as we should) to 
look at the signs and questions of the 
times in a Christian light, so, and so 
only, are we doing our duty towards 
our neighbour in the sight of God. 


Harry Jones. 
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THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Ever since the confusion of tongues 
on the plains of Shinar, or the diffu- 
sion of races in the highlands of Iran, 
the nations of mankind have laboured 
under the disadvantage of having no 
medium of communication in the way 
of a common language. One people 
has been accustomed to regard the 
speech of another people as mere 
gibberish, no less unintelligible than 
the jabber of an idiot or the twitter- 
ings of a swallow. 

In early times the “man of two 
tongues’ was looked upon as a phe- 
nomenon, useful indeed, but unusual. 
The Pheenicians were the first, thanks 
to their trading propénsities, to spread 
i knowledge of their language beyond 
their own borders, and there can be 
little doubt that Pheenician, or a cor- 
rupt form of it, was pretty widely 
known along the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. It is supposed that we 
owe our word gori/a to the Pheeni- 
cians ; aud they most probably gave 
the Greeks and other nations, and us 
through them, the groundwork of our 
alphabets. The sceptre of commerce 
passed from the Phoenicians to the 
Greeks, who under Alexander came 
near to imposing their language upon 
the whole of the civilised world. We 
may be pardoned for regretting that 
they did not succeed ; yet to this day 
(ireek is more of a living language 
than Latin. When Science requires a 
word for a new invention or a new 
discovery, she goes instinctively to 
Greek for it. Nor can the language 
in Which the New Testament is written 
ever become entirely dead while Chris- 
tianity endures, 

Latin came nearer than Greek to 
being the language of the world, 
though not in itself so well adapted 
for it In all parts of the Roman 
Empire Latin was spoken. In most 
parts it killed the indigenous tongues. 


Greek however still maintained an 
unequal contest with its later rival. 
When the Roman Empire fell beneath 
the assaults of barbarians Greek dis- 
appeared, and Latin would have done 
so had it not been for the spiritual 
supremacy which Rome continued to 
enjoy as the seat of the Papal power. 
This preserved Latin as the one com- 
mon language, so far as there was a 
common language at all, for two or 
three centuries more. We see the 
commanding position it held by the 
fact that scholars, scientists, jurists, 
as Casaubon, Linneus, Grotius, 
whether English, or Dutch, or 
Swedish, could not choose but employ 
it in making their thoughts known 
to the world. To this day Latin is 
the most convenient medium for notes 
on classical authors, and a Poppo or 
an Orelli is intelligible even to a 
schoolboy, where a Ritschl or a Brix 
would be useless. So late an English 
editor as Shilleto has advocated the 
retention of Latin as the language at 
least for critical notes. It is besides 
so convenient for a commentator to 
describe a rival's emendation as putida, 
where he could not by any possibility 
print the corresponding English term 
‘** rotten.” 

There are some who think that 
Latin can even at this eleventh hour 
be revived, a colloquial form of Latin 
that is to say, and modernized in 
vocabulary and construction, to serve 
the purpose of a common language. 
There is no doubt that Latin has a 
certain conversational value on the 
Continent, and among educated men 
everywhere. Lord Dufferin, if his 
own account is to be taken literally, 
was able to arrest the attention of an 
Icelandic audience with an impromptu 
after-dinner speech in the most auda- 
cious dog-Latin. Within the last few 
months two newspapers in this so- 
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called dead language have been started, 
one a rather heavy and serious print, 
the Nuntius Latinus Internationalis, 
the other a comic paper, called Post 
Prandium, consisting principally of a 
reprint of comic cuts from American 
papers with the jokes translated and 
explained (!) in Latin. 

So much for the dead languages. 
Before considering the modern Euro- 
pean tongues a reference can scarcely 
be omitted to Arabic, the only Eastern 
tongue which has obtained a vogue 
comparable to that of Latin and 
Greek. Owing to its connection with 
Islam, one of the greatest religions of 
the world, Arabic has become the 
religious and acquired speech of a 
vast number of human beings. In 
many parts of the world Arabic is the 
only basis of education, all learning, 
human and divine, being summed up 
in the Koran. To the devout Arab 
the language of the Koran is incaleul- 
ably superior to all other languages ; 
but a dispassionate Western critic will 
hardly concede more than this, that it 
surpasses all other languages in its 
vocabulary of abuse. 

But Islam is a lost cause, in spite 
of the reported conversion of English 
clergymen and ladies in England 
itself to the creed of the Prophet, and 
with its fall Arabie will gradually 
sink back into the obscurity from 
which its own intrinsic merits could 
never by themselves have raised it. 

There remain then but two com- 
petitors for lingual supremacy, Eng- 
lish and French, those old rivals. It 
did indeed seem at one time, for a com- 
paratively brief period, that French 
would win the day. The struggle 
began eight hundred years ago, when 
the French Normans, aided by Fortune 
and the Pope, won the first move in the 
momentous game between the tworaces. 
England was divided among foreign 
soldiers, and all that was English was 
stamped under foot, and, so far as 
might be, destroyed. It was fondly 
hoped that thus the English language 
and the English name were for ever 
abolished ; but from that dark welter 
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of tyranny and debasement the Saxons 
by their inherent stamina and vitality 
triumphantly emerged a united nation. 

The revival of English was due in 
no small measure to that ablest of 
our kings, Edward I., who, the first 
monarch since the Conquest with an 
English name, was also the first to 
prefer English as the language of the 
Government and Court. In England 
French did not indeed yield without a 
struggle, but it degenerated before 
long into French of the type of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe. Though it thus failed 
to strangle the Saxon speech in its 
cradle, on the Continent it still had 
pretty much its own way. It gradu 
ally became the language of fashion 
—‘“a courtly foreign grace,” which all 
the more civilised among outer bar 
barians were expected to acquire, or at 
all events supposed to desire to acquire 
—and also the language of diplomacy. 
French has undoubtedly many qualities 
fitting it for both these purposes. It 
is sparkling and epigrammatic. In the 
turning of a compliment, or in the 
pointing of an insult, it is unap- 
proachable. You can be politer in it, 
and ruder, than in almost any lan- 
guage. In the hands of diplomacy 
it forms an almost perfect instrument 
for making that which is not appear 
as though it were. Yet no language 
is clearer, when its purpose is to be 
clear. But in all the nobler qualities 
of language, sonorousness of expres- 
sion, wealth of meaning, adaption 
to the highest forms of poetry and the 
deepest outpourings of prayer, it is 
immeasurably inferior to English. 

The amour propre of France was re- 
cently hurt by the readiness of the 
astronomers of the world in taking 
the meridian of Greenwich as_ the 
scientific meridian for the whole world. 
Let her console herself with the 
thought that her decimal system, with 
its jargon of Gallicised Greek, will in 
all probability force itself on a re- 
luctant world. But the sceptre of 
language has passed for ever from her 
grasp, and has become beyond all 
doubt the heritage of English-speaking 
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races. It has recently been estimated 
that English is spoken by nearly twice 
as many people as any other Kuropean 
tongue. In this respect French does 
not even hold second place; German 
is before it, and Russian. 

English is gaining ground fast in 
many ways. The Continent is over- 
run with English travellers, and there 
is searcely a hotel or a first-rate shop 
where English, or at least ‘ English 
as she is spoke,” cannot be counted 
on with certainty. Our countrymen 
have now little need of that nervous 
*‘continental English’? which King- 
lake so humorously describes. In 
Germany again English has taken the 
place of French as the first foreign 
language to be learnt. In Russia it 
is the same. Dr. Lansdell, writing in 
1883, says that to speak English in 
Russia and Siberia was becoming more 
fashionable than to spedk French. 
“Qn peut,” said his informant, wing- 
ing his shaft against the French Eagle 
with its own feathers, “on peut oublier 
maintenant le Francais pour apprendre 
Anglais.” He further asserts that 
Russians prefer English to their own 
language for use in telegrams, as con- 
veying more meaning in few words. 
Another sign of the times was afforded 
by the conference respecting Samoa in 
L889. The deliberations in that con- 
ference were not conducted in French 
but English, for the sake of the Ameri- 
can Commissioners, the German repre- 
sentatives being all able to speak in 
our tongue. 

[n uncivilised regions the triumph 
of English ix, needless to say, even 
more complete. Dr. Blyden, himself 
a Liberian, tells us that it has every- 
where on the coast of Africa driven 
out all other European languages. 
Even in the French colony of Gaboon 
it is asserting itself against French ; 
even in the German Cameroons it 
divides the honours with German. It 
has no dangerous rival in Africa ex- 
cept Arabic. Portuguese was the 
dominant language on the west coast 
for many years; now English is 
spoken continuously from Sierra Leone 
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to the San Pedro River, a distance of 
over eight hundred miles. The Nile 
and the Niger and the Great Lakes 
ave already English: the Congo and 
the Zambesi will most probably end 
by being so; and it is difficult to see 
what can prevent our language from 
becoming the common language of the 
whole continent. 

Omitting all mention of India, where 
English has spread with unexampled 
rapidity, Japan is said to be adopting 
our language wholesale, the sign-boards 
of the shops being very generally, and 
the names of towns and villages al- 
ways, inscribed in English as well as 
Japanese characters. A recent tra- 
veller in Eastern lands affirms to 
have met many Chinamen, Malays, 
Arabs, and fellaheen who could speak 
good English. Even in the northern 
wilds of Siberia, rarely indeed visited 
by civilised man, Lieutenant Palander, 
of the Swedish Expedition of 1878, 
says that out of more than one thou- 
sand natives the crew had met there 
was not one who did not know a few 
words of English. 

Thus has English been spread over 
all parts of the Old World by travellers, 
merchants, and missionaries. For in- 
stance, the only foreign language learnt 
by that most exclusive of all races, the 
Chinese, is a sort of corrupt English— 
pidgin, ov business, English, as it is 
called. But missionaries have done 
not a little in China, and much else- 
where, to spread our language, and 
there are few important nations in 
the world from which there are not 
some converts to Christianity who can 
speak it. 

Yet with all this we have not yet 
mentioned the agency which has done, 
and will do, the most to make English 
the universal speech. This agency is 
of course colonisation, and the agents 
are English-speaking colonists. 

Ina hundred years the United States 
will probably have as many inhabitants 
as China, and it is not likely that 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Cape will fall much short of half 
their total, especially if England be 
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reckoned with them. Some have in- 
deed been found to maintain that 
English will not be the language of 
the whole even of the United States, 
while others point to the vigorous 
vitality of the French spoken by the 
French Canadians, and the recrudes- 
cence of Welsh in the British Islands, 
as hints that languages die hard 
But it is impossible to suppose that 
such considerations can affect the 
main question. There are already 
signs that English is becoming the 
literary language of Europe. Pro- 
fessor Vambéry, a Hungarian, pub- 
lished his autobiography first in an 
English dress: the Dutch author of 
the Sin of Joost Aveling wrote his 
novel, An Old Maid, in English; and 
the author of 7he Crustacea of Norway, 
himself presumably a Norwegian, 
frankly owns in his advertisement 
that, to obtain the largest possible 
circulation for his book, it will be 
written in the English language. 
Not only is English practically 
certain to become the language of the 
world, a result which might have been 
due to accidental circumstances, but 
it is also by general consent admitted 
to be the fittest to survive in the 
struggle. Its composite character ren- 
ders it especially suitable for an inter- 
national language. Though its founda- 
tion stones, and the mortar that binds 
the parts together, are pure Anglo- 
Saxon, yet there is scarcely an im- 
portant language, classical or modern, 
which has not furnished its quota to 
the structure. It has practically no 
accidence, and its syntax is compara- 
tively simple. The only difficulty it 
presents to a foreigner is its pronun- 
ciation, the same syllable being often 
pronounced in different ways. With 


respect to its great qualities as 
a language it will be sufficient 
to quote the impartial authority 
of Jacob Grimm, who, after as- 
cribing to it a veritable power of 


expression such as perhaps never stood 
at the command of any other language 


of men, goes on to say : The English 
language which by no mere accident 
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has produced and upborne the greatest 
and most predominant poet of modern 
times, may with all right be called a 
world-language, and like the English 
people seems destined to prevail with 
& sway more extensive even than its 
present over all regions of the globe, 
for in wealth, good sense, closeness of 
structure, no other language now 
spoken deserves to be compared with 
it.” 

One question in conclusion suggests 
itself. Every language that lives on 
the lips of men gradually changes and 
departs more and more from its original 
form. How will this affect a language 
if spoken over all the world? Even 
now English is exhibiting the unique 
spectacle of a language with two 
parallel but different literatures ; Aus- 
tralia will soon add a third, while the 
spoken speech of America, both in in- 
tonation and in vocabulary, is diverg- 
ing more and more from the original. 
English people are accused by Ameri- 
cans of speaking their common lan- 
guage with an accent,—the old story 
of the wolf and the lamb, which will 
doubtless have the same disastrous 
ending, disastrous at least for the 
lamb. 

What will happen appears to be 
this. There will be an international 
English, that literary English which 
the invention of printing has secured 
from any fundamental. corruption, 
though no doubt it will change very 
gradually ; and there will be several 
separate dialects of English, which in 
time will become unintelligible to 
other portions of the English race. 
In fact what has already happened in 
China will happen elsewhere. There 
the written language is understood all 
over the Empire, but an inhabitant 
of Canton cannot make himself in- 
telligible to an inhabitant of Pekin. 
However that may be, the speech of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Dryden 
and Swift, of Byron and Wordsworth, 
will be, in a sense in which no other 
language has been, the speech of the 
whole world. 

C. R. Hares, 
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THE SCARLET HUNTER. 


\ LEGEND OF 


“News out of Egypt!’ said the 
Honourable Just Trafford. “If this 
is true, it gives a pretty finish to the 
season. You think it possible, Pierre ? 
It is every man’s talk that there isn’t 
a herd of buffaloes in the whole 
country ; but this—eh?” 

Pretty Pierre, the Half-Breed, did 
not answer. He had been watching a 
man’s face for some time; but his 
eyes were now idly following the 
smoke of his cigarette as it floated 
away to the ceiling in fading circles. 
He seemed to take no interest in 
Trafford’s remarks, nor in the tale 
that Shangi the Indian had told them ; 
though Shangi and his tale were both 
sufficiently uncommon to _ justify 
attention. 

Shon McGann was more impression- 
able. His eyes swam; his feet 
shifted nervously with enjoyment ; 
he glanced frequently at his gun in 
the corner of the hut; he had watched 
Trafford’s face with some anxiety, 
and aecepted the result of the tale 
with delight. Now his look was 
occupied with Pierre. 

Pierre was a pretty good authority 
in all matters concerning the prairies 
and the North. He also had an 
instinct for detecting veracity, having 
practised on both sides of the equa- 
tion. Trafford became impatient, and 
at last the Half-Breed, conscious that 
he had tried the temper of his chief so 
far as was safe, lifted his eyes and, 
resting them casually on the Indian, 
replied: “Yes, 1 know the place. 

No, I have not been there, 
but I was told—ah. it was long ago 
There is a great valley between hills, 
the Kimash Hills, the hills of the 
Mighty Men. The woods are deep 
and dark; there is but one trail 
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through them and it is old. On the 
highest hill is a vast mound. In that 
mound are the forefathers of a nation 
that is gone. Yes, as you say, they 
are dead, and there is none of them 
alive in the valley,—which is called 
the White Valley—where the buffalo 
are. The valley is green in summer, 
and the snow is not deep in winter ; 
the noses of the buffalo can find the 
tender grass. The Indian speaks the 
truth, perhaps. But of the number of 
buffaloes, one must see. The eye of 
the red man multiplies.” 

Trafford looked at Pierre closely. 
*“ You seem to know the place very 
well, It is a long way north where, 

ah yes, you said you had never been 
there; you were told. Who told 
you?” 

The Half-Breed raised his eye- 
brows slightly as he replied: “1 
can remember a long time, and my 
mother, she spoke much and sang many 
songs at the camp-fires.” Then he 
puffed his cigarette so that the smoke 
clouded his face for a moment, and 
went on,—‘“ I think there may be 
buffaloes,” 

“It’s along the barrel of me gun | 
wish I was lookin’ at thim now,” said 
McGann. 

“ Eh, you will go?” inquired Pierre 
of Trafford. 

“To have a shot at the only herd 
of wild buffaloes on the continent ! Of 
course [ll go. Vd go to the North 
Pole for that. Sport and novelty | 
came here to see; buffalo-hunting I 
did not expect! I’m in luck, that’s all. 
We'll start to-morrow morning, if we 
can get ready, and Shangi here will 
lead us ; eh, Pierre?” 

The Half-Breed again was not 
polite. Instead of replying he sang 
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almost below his breath the words of 
a song unfamiliar to his companions, 
though the Indian’s eyes showed a 
flash of understanding. These were 
the words : 


They ride away with a waking wind,— 
away, away ! 

With laughing lip and with jocund mind 
at break of day. 

A rattle of hoofs and a snatch of song,— 
they ride, they ride ! 

The plains are wide and the path is long,— 


so long, so wide! 


Just Trafford appeared ready to 
deal with this insolence, for the Half- 
Breed was after all a servant of his, a 
paid retainer. He waited, however, 
Shon saw the difficulty, and at once 
volunteered a reply. “It’s  aisy 
enough to get away in the mornin’, 
but it’s a question how far we'll be 
able to go with the horses. The year 
is late; but there’s dogs beyand, I 
suppose, and, bedad, there y’ are!” 

The Indian spoke slowly: “It is 
far off. There is no colour yet in the 
leaf of the larch. The river-hen still 
swims northward. It is good that we 
go. There is much buffalo in the 
White Valley.” 

Again Tratford looked towards his 
follower, and again the Half-Breed, 
as if he were making an effort to 
remember, sang abstractedly : 


They follow, they follow a lonely trail, by 
day, by night, 

By distant sun, and by fire-fly pale, and 
northern light. 

The ride to the Hills of the Mighty Men, so 
swift they go ! 

Where buffalo feed in the wilding glen in 
sun and snow, 


“ Pierre!” said Trafford sharply, “ I 
want an answer to my question.” 

* Mais, pardon, I was thinking . 
well, we can ride until the deep snows 
come, then we can walk ; and Shangi, 
he can get the dogs, maybe, one team 
of dogs.” 

“ But,” was the reply, “one team of 
dogs will not be enough. We'll bring 


meat and hides, you know, as well 
as pemmican. 


We won't cache any 


carcases up there. What would be 
the use? We shall have to be back 
in the Pipi Valley by the spring-time.” 

“Well,” said the Half-Breed with a 
cold decision, ‘“‘ one team of dogs will 
be enough ; and we will not cache, and 
we shall be back in the Pipi Valley 
before the spring, perhaps,’—but this 
last word was spoken under his 
breath. 

And now the Indian spoke, with his 
deep voice and dignified manner : 
‘* Brothers, it is as [ have said,—the 
trail is lonely and the woods are deep 
and dark, Since the time when the 
eworld was young no white man hath 
been there save one, and behold sick- 
ness fell on him; the grave was his 
end, It is a pleasant land, for the 
gods have blessed it to the Indian for 
ever. No heathen shall possess it. 
But you shall see the White Valley 
and the buffalo. Shangi will lead, be- 
cause you have been merciful to him, 
and have given him to sleep in your 
wigwam, and to eat of your wild meat. 
There are dogs in the forest. I have 
spoken.” 

Trafford was impressed, and annoyed 
too. He thought too much sentiment 
was being squandered on a very prac- 
tical and sportive thing. He disliked 
functions ; speech-making was to him 
a matter for prayer and fasting. The 
Indian’s address was therefore more 
or less gratuitous, and he hastened to 
remark: ‘Thank you, Shangi; that’s 
very good, and you've put it poetically. 
You’ve turned a shooting-excursion 
into a medieval romance. But we'll 
get down to business now, if you please, 
and make the romance a fact, beauti- 
ful enough to send to the 77mes or the 
New York Sun. Let’s see, how would 
they put it in the Sun ?—* Extraordi- 
nary Discovery — Herd of buffaloes 
found in the far North by an English- 
man and his Franco-Irish Party—Sport 
for the gods—Exodus of brules to 
White Valley !’—and so on, screeching 
to the end.” 

Shon laughed heartily. ‘ The fun 
of the world is in the thing,” he said ; 
“and a day it would be for a notch on 
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a stick anda rasp of gin in the throat. 
And if I get the sight of me eye on a 
buffalo-ruck, it’s down on me knees 
I'll go, and not for prayin’ aither! 
And here’s both hands up for a start 
in the mornin’ !’ 

Long before noon next day they were 
well on their way. Trafford could not 
understand why Pierre was so reserved, 
and when speaking so ironical. It 
was noticeable that the Half-Breed 
watched the Indian closely, that he 
always rode behind him, that he never 
drank out of the same cup. The leader 
set this down to the natural uncertainty 
of Pierre’s disposition. He had growrt 
to like Pierre, as the latter had come 
in course to respect him. Each was a 
man of value after his kind. Each 
also had recognised in the other quali- 
ties of force and knowledge having 
their generation in experiences which 
had become individuality, subterranean 
and acute, under a cold surface. It 
was the mutual recognition of these 
equivalents that led the two men to 
mutual trust, only oceasionally dis- 
turbed as has been shown ; though one 
was regarded as the most fastidious 
man of his set in London, the fairest- 
minded of friends, the most comfortable 
of companions ; while the other was an 
outlaw, a half-heathen, a lover of but 
one thing in this world,—the joyous 
god of chance. Pierre was essentially 
a gamester. He would have extracted 
satisfaction out of a death-sentence 
which was contingent on the trumping 
of an ace. His only honour was the 
honour of the game. 

Now, with all the swelling prairie 
sloping to the clear horizon, and the 
breath of a large life in their nostrils, 
these two men were caught up sud- 
denly, as it were, by the throbbing 
soul of the North, so that the subter- 
ranean life in them awoke ani startled 
them. Trafford conceived that tobacco 
was the charm with which to exorcise 
the spirits of the past. Pierre let the 
game of sensations go on, knowing 
that they pay themselves out in time. 
His scheme was the wiser. The other 
found that fast riding and smecking 
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were not sufficient. He became sur- 
rounded by the ghosts of yesterdays ; 
and at length he gave up striving with 
them, and let them storm upon him, 
until a line of pain cut deeply across 
his forehead, and bitterly and uncon- 
sciously he cried aloud, “ Hester, ah, 
Hester !” 

But having spoken the spell was 
broken, and he was aware of the beat 
of hoofs beside him, and Shangi the 
Indian looking at him with a half 
smile, Something in the look thrilled 
him ; it was fantastic, masterful. He 
wondered that he had not noticed this 
singular influence before. After all, 
he was only a savage with cleaner 
buckskin than his race usually wore. 
Yet that glow, that power in the face ! 
—was he Pigean, Blackfoot, Cree 
blood?) Whatever he was, this man 
had heard the words that broke so 
painfully from him. 

He saw the Indian frame jer name 
upon his lips, and then came the words, 
‘“* Hester, Hester Orval! 

He turned sternly and said, “‘ Who 
are you? What do you know of 
Hester Orval?” 

The Indian shook his head gravely 
and replied, “ You spoke her name, my 
brother.” 

“T spoke one word of her name. 
You have spoken two.” 

“One does not know what one 
speaks. There are words which are 
as sounds, and words which are as 
feelings. Those come to the brain 
through the ear; these to the soul 
through sign which is more than sound. 
The Indian hath knowledge, even as 
the white man ; and because his heart 
is open the trees whisper to him ; he 
reads the language of the grass and 
the wind, and is taught by the song 
of the bird, the screech of the hawk, 
the bark of the fox. And so he comes 
to know the heart of the man who 
hath sickness, and calls upon some one, 
even though it be a weak woman, to 
cure his sickness; who is bowed low 
as beside a grave, and would stand 
upright. Are not my words wise? As 
the thoughts of a child that dreams, 
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as the face of the blind, the eye of the 
beast, or the anxious hand of the poor, 
—are they not simple and to be 
understood ?” 

Just Trafford made no reply. But 
behind Pierre was singing in the 
plaintive measure of a chant: 


A hunter rideth the herd abreast, 
The Scarlet Hunter from out of the West, 
Whose arrows with points of flame are 
drest, 
Who loveth the beast of the field the best, 
The child and the young bird out of the 
nest, — 
They ride to the hunt no more,—no 
more! 


They travelled beyond all bounds of 
civilisation ; beyond the northernmost 
Indian villages, until the features of 
the landscape became more rugged and 
solemn, and at last they paused at a 
place which the Indian called Misty 
Mountain, and where, disappearing 
for an hour, he returned with a team 
of Eskimo dogs, keen, quick-tempered, 
and enduring. They had all now re- 
covered from the disturbing sentiments 
of the first portion of the journey ; life 
was at full tide; the spirit of the 
hunter was on them. 

At length one night they camped in 
& vast pine grove wrapped in coverlets 
of snow, and silent as death. Here 
again Pierre became moody and alert 
and took no part in the careless chat 
at the camp-fire led by Shon McGann. 
The man brooded and looked mysterious. 
Mystery was not pleasing to Trafford. 
He had his own secrets, but in the 
ordinary affairs of life he preferred 
simplicity. In one of the silences that 
fell between Shon’s attempts to give 
hilarity to the occasion, there came a 
rumbling far-off sound, a sound that 
increased in volume till the earth 
beneath them responded gently to the 
vibration. Trafford looked up inquir- 
ingly at Pierre, and then at the Indian, 
who after a moment said slowly: 
‘“* Above us are the hills of the Mighty 
Men, beneath us is the White Valley. 
[t is the tramp of buffalo that we hear. 
A storm is coming, and they go to 
shelter in the mountains.” 
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The information had come somewhat 
suddenly, and McGann was the first 
to recover from the pleasant shock : 
“It’s divil a wink of sleep I'll get 
this night, with the thought of them 
below there ripe for slaughter, and the 
tumble of fight in their beards.” 

Pierre, with a meaning glance from 
his half-closed eyes, added : “ But it is 
the old saying of the prairies that you 
do not shout dinner till you have your 
knife in the loaf. Your knife is not 
yet in the loaf, Shon McGann.” 

The boom of the tramping ceased, 
and now there was a stirring in the 
snow-clad tree-tops, and a sound as if 
all the birds of the North were flying 
overhead. The weather began to moan 
and the boles of the pines to quake. 
And then there came war—a trouble 
out of the North—a wave of the breath 
of God to show inconsequent man that 
he who seeks to live by slaughter hath 
slaughter for his master. 

They hung over the fire while the 
forest cracked round them, and the 
flame smarted with the flying snow. 
And now the trees, as if the elements 
were closing in on them, began to 
break close by, and one plunged for- 
ward towards them. Trafford, to 
avoid its stroke, stepped quickly aside 
right into the line of another which he 
did not see. Pierre sprang forward 
and swung him clear, but was himself 
struck senseless by an outreaching 
branch. 

Asif satisfied with this achievement, 
the storm began to subside. When 
Pierre recovered consciousness Trafford 
clasped his hand and said, “ You've a 
sharp eye, a quick thought, and a deft 
arm, comrade.” 

“Ah, it was in the game. It is 
good play to assist your partner,” the 
Half-Breed replied sententiously. 

Through all the Indian had remained 
stoical. But McGann, who swore by 
Trafford—as he had once sworn by 
another of the Trafford race,—had his 
heart on his lips, and said : 


“ There's a swate little cherub that sits up 
aloft, 
Who eares for the soul of poor Jack !” 
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It was long after midnight ere they 
settled down again, with the wreck of 
the forest round them. Only the 
Indian slept; the others were alert 
and restless. They were up at day- 
break, and on their way before sunrise, 
filled with desire for prey. They had 
not travelled far before they emerged 
upon a plateau. Around them were 
the hills of the Mighty Men—solemn, 
majestic ; at their feet was a vast 
valley on which the light newly-fallen 
snow had not hidden all the grass. 
Lonely and lofty, it was a world wait- 
ing chastely to be peopled! And now it 
was peopled, for there came from a 
cleft of the hills an army of buffaloes 
lounging slowly down the waste, with 
tossing manes and hoofs stirring the 
snow into a feathery seud. 

The eyes of Trafford and McGann 
swam ; Pierre’s face was troubled, and 
strangely enough he made the sign of 
the cross. 

At that instant Trafford saw smoke 
issuing from a spot on the mountain 
opposite. He turned to the Indian: 
** Some one lives there?’ he said. 

“It is the home of the dead, but 
life is also there.” 

“White man, or Indian ?”’ 

gut no reply came. The Indian 
pointed instead to the buffalo rambling 
down the valley. Trafford forgot the 
smoke, forgot everything except that 
splendid quarry. McGann was ex- 
cited. “Sarpints alive!” he said, 
“look at the troops of them! Is it 
standin’ here we are with our tongues 
in our cheeks, whin there's beasts to 
be killed, and mate to be got, and the 
call to war on the ground below! 
Clap spurs with your heels, say I, and 
down the side of the turf together and 
give ’em the teeth of owr guns!” 
And the Irishman dashed down the 
slope. In an instant, all followed, or 
at least Trafford thought all followed, 
swinging their guns across their 
saddles to be ready for this excellent 
foray. But while Pierre rode hard, it 
was at first without the fret of battle 
in him, and he smiled strangely, for he 
knew that the Indian had disappeared 
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as they rode down the slope, though 
how and why he could not tell. 
There ran through his head tales 
chanted at camp-fires when he was 
not yet in stature so high as the loins 
that bore him. They rode hard, and 
yet they came no nearer to that flying 
herd straining on with white streaming 
breath and the surf of snow rising to 
their quarters. Mile upon mile, and 
yet they could not ride these monsters 
down ! 

And now Pierre was leading. There 
was a kind of fury in his face, and he 
seemed at last to gain on them. But 
as the herd veered close to a wall of 
stalwart pines, a horseman issued from 
the trees and joined the cattle. The 
horsemgn was in scarlet from head to 
foot; and with his coming the herd 
went faster, and ever faster, until they 
vanished into the mountain-side ; and 
they who pursued drew in_ their 
trembling horses and stared at each 
other with wonder in their faces. 

“Tn God’s name what does it 
mean?” Trafford cried. 

“Ts ita trick of the eye or the hand 
of the devil?’’ added McGann. 

“In the name of God we shall 
know perhaps. If it is the hand of 
the devil it is not good for us,” 
remarked Pierre. 

* Who was the man in scarlet who 
came from the woods ?”’ asked Trafford 
of the Half-Breed. 

“Eh, it is strange! There is an 
old tale among the Indians! My 
mother told many tales of the place 
and sang of it, as I sang to you. The 
legend was this :—In the hills of the 
North which no white man, nor no 
Indian of this time hath seen, the 
forefathers of the red men sleep; but 
some day they will wake again and go 
forth and possess all the land ; and 
the buffalo are for them when that 
time shall come, that they may have 
the fruits of the chase, and that it be 
as it was of old, when the cattle were 
as clouds on the horizon. And it was 


ordained that one of these mighty men 
who had never been vanquished in 
fight, nor done an evil thing, and was 
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the greatest of all the chiefs, should 
live and not die, but be as a sentinel, 
as a lion watching, and preserve the 
White Valley in peace until his 
brethren waked and came into their 
own again, And him they called the 
Scarlet Hunter; and to this hour the 
red men pray to him when they lose 
their way upon the plains, or Death 
draws aside the curtains of the wigwam 
to call them forth.” 

“Repeat the verses 
Pierre,” said Trafford. 

The Half-Breed did so. When he 
came to the words * Who loveth the 
beast of the field the best,’ the 
Englishman looked round. ‘“ Where 
is Shangi?”’ he said. 


you sang, 


McGann shook his head in as- 
tonishment and negation. Pierre 
explained: “On the mountain-side 


where we ride down he is not seen,— 
he vanished... . mon Dieu, see!” 
On the slope of the mountain stood 
the Scarlet Hunter with drawn bow. 
From it an arrow flew over their heads 
with a sorrowful teeany and fell where 
the smoke unong the pines ; 
then the mystic figure disappeared. 
MeGann shuddered and drew himself 
together. ‘It is the place of spirits,” 
he said ; ‘and it’s little I like it, God 
knows; but Vl follow that Scarlet 
Hunter, or red devil, or whatever he 
is, till 1 drop, if the Honourable gives 
the word. For flesh and blood I’m 
not afraid of ; and the other we come 
to, whether we will or not, some day.” 
But Trafford said: “No, we'll 
let it stand where it is for the present. 
Something has played our eyes false, 
or we're brought here to do work 
different from buffale- hunting. Where 
that arrow fell among the smoke we 
must go first. Then, as I read the 
riddle, we travel back the way we 
came. There are points in connection 
with the Pipi Valley that are superior 
to the hills of the Mighty Men.” 
They rode away across the glade, 
and through a grove of pines upon a 
hill, till they stood before a log-hut 
with parchment windows. 
Trafford knocked, but there was no 


rose 


response. He opened the door aud 
entered. He saw a figure rise pain 
fully from a couch in a_ corner, 
—the figure of a woman young and 
beautiful, but wan and worn. She 
seemed dazed and inert with suffering, 
and spoke mournfully : “ It is too late. 
Not you, nor any of your race, nor 
anything on earth can save him. He 
is dead, dead now.” 

At the first sound of her voice 
Trafford started. He drew near to 
her, as pale as she was, and wonder and 
pity were in his face. ‘ Hester,” he 
said, “* Hester Orval !” 

She stared at him like one that had 
been awakened from an evil dream, 
then tottered towards him with the 
ery, “Just, Just, have you come to 
save me? O Just!” His distress 
was sad to see, for it was held in deep 
repression, but he said calmly and 
with protecting gentleness: “ Yes, I 
have come to save you. Hester, how is 
it you are here in this strange place ! 


—you!” 
She sobbed so that at first she 
could not answer; but at last she 


cried: “QO Just, he is dead . . in 
there, in there! . . Last night, it 
was last night ; and he prayed that I 
might go with him. But I could not 
die unforgiven,—and I was right, for 
you have come out of the world to help 
me, and to save me.” 

“Yes, to help you and to save you, 
—if I can,” he added in a whisper to 
himself, for he was full of foreboding. 
He was of the earth, earthy, and 
things that had chanced to him this day 
were beyond the natural and healthy 
movements of his mind. He had 
gone forth to slay, and had been foiled 
by shadows; he had come with a 
tragic, if beautiful, memory haunting 
him,and that memory had clothed itself 
in flesh and stood before him, pitiful, 
solitary,—a woman. He had scorned 
all legend and superstition, and here 
both were made manifest to him. He 


had thought of this woman as one who 
was of this world no more, and here 
she mourned before him and bade him 
go and look upon her dead, upon the 
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man who had wronged him, into 
whom, as he once declared, the soul of 
a cur had entered,—and now wiat 
could he say? He had once carried in 
his heart the infinite something that is 
to men the utmost fulness of life, 
which losing they must carry lead up- 
on their shoulders where they thought 
the gods had given pinions. 

McGann and Pierre were nervous. 
This conjunction of unusual things 
Was easier to the intelligences of the 
dead than the quick. The outer air 
was perhaps less charged with the 
unnatural, and with a glance towards 
the room where Death was quartered 
they left the hut. 

Trafford was alone with the woman 
through whom his life had been turned 
away. He looked at her searchingly ; 
and as he looked the mere man in him 
asserted itself for a moment. She 
was dressed in coarse garments ; it 
struck him that her grief had a touch 
of commonness about it; there was 
something imperfect in the dramatic 
setting. His recent experiences had 
had a kind of grandeur about them ; 
it was not thus that he had remem- 
bered her in the hour when he had 
called upon her in the plains, and the 
Indian had heard his ery. He felt, 
and was ashamed in feeling, that there 
was a grim humour in the situation. 
The fantastic, the melodramatic, the 
emotional were huddled here in too 
marked a prominence ; it all seemed, 
for an instant, like the tale of a wo- 
man’s first novel. But immediately 
again there was roused in him the 
latent force of loyalty to himself and 
therefore to her; the story of her 
past, so far as he knew it, flashed be- 
fore him, and his eyes smarted. 

He remembered the time he had last 
seen her in an English country-house 
among a gay party in which Royalty 
smiled, and the subject was content 
beneath the smile. But there was 


one rebellious subject, and her name 
was Hester Orval. She was a wilful 
girl who had lived life selfishly within 
the lines of that decorous yet pleasant 
convention to which she was born. 


She was beautiful,—she knew that, 
and Royalty had graciously admitted 
it. She was warm-thoughted, and 
possessed the fatal strain of the 
artistic temperament. She was not 
sure that she had a heart; and many 
others, not of her sex, after varying 
and enthusiastic study of the matter 
were not more confident than she. But 
it had come at last that she had lis- 
tened with pensive pleasure to Traf- 
ford’s tale of love ; and because to be 
worshipped by a man high in all men’s, 
and in most women’s, esteem, minis- 
tered delicately to her sweet egotism, 
and because she was proud of him, 
she gave him her hand in promise, and 
her cheek in privilege, but denied 
him,—though he knew this not—her 
heart and the service of her life. But 
he was content to wait patiently for 
that service, and he wholly trusted 
her, for there was in him some fine 
spirit of the antique world. 

There had come to Falkenstowe, 
this country house and her father’s 
home, a man who bore a_ knightly 
name, but who had no knightly heart ; 
and he told Ulysses’ tales and cov- 
ered a hazardous and cloudy past with 
that fascinating colour which makes 
evil appear to be good; so that he 
roused in her the pulse of art which 
she believed was soul and life, and her 
allegiance swerved. And when her 
mother pleaded with her, and when 
her father said stern things, and even 
Royalty with uncommon use rebuked 
her gently, her heart grew hard ; and 
almost on the eve of her wedding- 
day she fled with her lover, and 
married him, and together they sailed 
away over the seas. 

The world was shocked and clam- 
orous for a matter of nine days, and 
then it forgot this foolish and 
awkward circumstance; but Just 
Trafford never forgot it. He re- 
membered all vividly until the hour, 
a year later, when the London jour- 
nals announced that Hester Orval 
and her husband had gone down 
with a vessel wrecked upon the 
Alaskan and Canadian coast. And 
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there new regret began and _ his 
knowledge of her ended. 

But she and her husband had not 
been drowned; with a sailor they 
had reached the shore in safety. 
They had travelled inland from the 
coast through the great mountains 
by unknown paths, and as_ they 
travelled the sailor died; and they 
came at last through innumerable 
hardships to the Kimash Hills, 
the hills of the Mighty Men, and 
there they stayed. It was not an 
evil land; it had neither deadly 
cold in winter nor wanton heat in 
summer. jut they never saw a 
human face, and’ everything was 
lonely and spectral. For a time they 
strove to go eastwards or southwards 
but the mountains were impassable, 
and in the north and west there 
was no hope. Though the buffalo 
swept by them in the valley they 
could not slay them, and they lived 
on forest fruits until in time the 
man sickened. ‘The woman nursed 
him faithfully but still he failed ; 
and when she could go forth no 
more for food, some unseen dweller 
of the woods brought buffalo meat, 
and prairie fowl, and water from 
the spring, and laid them beside 
her door. 

She had seen the mounds upon 
the hill, the wide couches of the 
sleepers, and she remembered the 
things done in the days when God 
seemed nearer to the sons of men 
than now; and she said that a 
spirit had done this thing, and 
trembled and was thankful. But 
the man weakened and knew that 
he should die; and one night when 
the pain was sh@#p upon him he 
prayed bitterly that he might pass, or 
that help might come to snatch him 
from the grave. And as they sobbed 
together a form entered at the 
door,—a form clothed in scarlet— 
and he bade them tell the tale of 
their lives as they would some time 
tell it unto Heaven. And when the 
tale was told he said that succour 
should come to them from the south 


by the hand of the Scarlet Hunter, 
that the nation sleeping there should 
no more be disturbed by their moan- 
ing. And then he had gone forth, 
and with his going there was a storm 
such as that in which the man had 
died,—the storm that had assailed the 
hunters in the forest yesterday. 

This was the second part of Hester 
Orval’s life as she told it to Just 
Trafford. And he, looking into her 
eyes, knew that she had suffered, and 
that she had sounded her husband’s 
unworthiness. Then he turned from 
her and went into the room where 
the dead man lay. And there all 
hardness passed from him and he 
understood that in the great going- 
forth man reckons to the full with 
the deeds done in that brief pilgrimage 
called life; and that in the bitter 
journey which this one took across 
the dread spaces between Here and 
There he had repented of his sins, 
becausé they, and they only, went 
with him in mocking company; the 
Good having gone first to plead where 
Evil is a debtor and hath a prison, 
And the woman came and _ stood 
beside “rafford, and whispered, “ At 
first—and at the last—he was kind.” 

But he urged her gently from the 
room: “Go away,” he said; “go 
away. We cannot judge him. Leave 
me alone with him.” 

They buried him upon the hill-side, 
far from the mounds where the 
Mighty Men waited for their summons 
to go forth and be the lords of the 
North again. At night they buried 
him when the moon was at its full; 
and he had the fragrant pines for 
his bed, and the warm darkness to 
cover him ; and though he is to those 
others resting there a heathen and 
an alien, it may be that he sleeps 
peacefully. 

When Trafford questioned Hester 
Orval more deeply of her life there, 
the unearthly look quickened in her 
eyes and she said: “Oh, nothing, 
nothing is real here, but suffering ; 
perhaps it is all a dream, but it 
has changed me, changed me. To 
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hear the tread of the flying herds,— 
to see no being save him, —the Scarlet 
Hunter—to hear the voices calling 
in the night! Hush! There, do 
you not hear them! It is midnight,— 
listen !”’ 

He listened, and Pierre and Shon 
McGann looked at each other appre- 
hensively, while Shon’s fingers felt 
hurriedly along the beads of a rosary 
which he did not hold. Yes, they 
heard it, a deep sonorous sound: * Is 
the daybreak come!” * It is still the 
night,” rose the reply as of one clear 
voice. And then there floated through 
the hills more softly: ‘ We sleep— 
we sleep!” And the sounds echoed 
through the valley—* sleep—sleep !”’ 

Yet though these things were full of 
awe, the spirit of the place held them 
there, and the fever of the hunter 
descended on them hotly. In _ the 
morning they went forth, and rode 
into the White Valley where the 
buffalo were feeding, and sought to 
steal upon them; but the shots from 
their guns only awoke the hills, and 
none were slain. And though they rode 
swiftly, the wide surf of snow was ever 
between them and the chase, and their 
striving availed nothing. Day after 
day they followed that flying column, 
and night after night they heard the 
sleepers call from the hills. And the 
desire of the thing wasted them, and 
they forgot to eat, and ceased to talk 
among themselves. But one day Shon 
McGann, muttering aves as he rode, 
gained on the cattle, until once again 
the SNearlet Hunter came forth from a 
cleft of the mountains, and drove the 
herd forward with swifter feet. But 
the Irishman had learned the power in 
this thing, and had taught Trafford, 
who knew not those availing prayers, 
and with these sacred conjurations on 
their lips they gained on the cattle 
length by length, though the Scarlet 
Hunter rode abreast of the thundering 
horde. Within easy range, Trafford 


‘swung his gun shoulderwards to fire, 


but at that instant a cloud of snow rose 
up between him and his quarry so that 
they all were blinded. And when they 
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came into the clear sun again the 
buffalo were gone ; but flaming arrows 
from some unseen hunter's bow came 
singing over their heads towards the 
south ; and they obeyed the sign, and 
went back to where Hester wore her 
life out with anxiety for them, because 
she knew the hopelessness of their 
quest. Women are nearer to the heart 
of things. And now she _ begged 
Trafford to go southwards before 
winter froze the plains impassably, 
and the snow made tombs of the 
valleys. And he gave the word to go, 
and said that he had done wrong,—for 
now the spell was falling from him. 

But she seeing his regret said : “ Ah, 
Just, it could not have been different. 
The passion of it was on you as it 
was on us! As if to teach us that 
hunger for happiness is robbery, and 
that the covetous desire of man is not 
the willof the gods. The herds are for 
the Mighty Men when they awake, not 
for the stranger and the Philistine.” 

* You have grown wise, Hester,” he 
replied. 

“No, Iam sick in brain and body ; 
but it may be that in such sickness 
there is wisdom.” 

“Ah,” he said, “it has turned my 
head, I think. Once I laughed at all 
such fanciful things as these. This 
Scarlet Hunter,—how many times have 
you seen him!” 

* But once.” 

* What were his looks?’ 

“A face pale and strong, with 
noble eyes ; and in his voice there was 
something strange.” 

Trafford thought of Shangi, the 
Indian,—where had he gone! He had 
disappeared as suddenly as he had come 
to their camp in tMe South. 

As they sat silent in the growing 
night, the door opened and the Scarlet 
Hunter stood before them. 

“There is food,” he said, “on the 
threshold,—food for those who go upon 
a far journey to the South in the 
morning. Unhappy are they who seek 
for gold at the rainbow’s foot, who 
chase the firefly in the night, who 
follow the herds in the White Valley. 
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Wise are they who anger not the gods, 
and who fly before the rising storm. 
There is a path from the valley for the 
strangers, the path by which they 
came; and when the sun stares forth 
again upon the world, the way shall be 
open, and there shall be safety for you 
until your travel ends in the quick 
world whither you go. You were 
foolish ; now you are wise. It is time 
to depart ; seek not to return, that we 
may have peace and you safety. When 
the world cometh to her spring again 
we shall meet.” Then he turned and 
was gone, with Trafford’s voice ringing 
after him,—“Shangi! Shangi!” 

They ran out swiftly but he had 
vanished. In the valley where the 
moonlight fell in icy coldness a herd of 
cattle was moving, and their breath 
rose like the spray from sea beaten 
rocks, and the sound of their breathing 
was borne upwards to the watchers. 

At daybreak they rode down into the 
valley, All was still. Not a trace of 
life remained ; not a hoof-mark in the 
snow, nor a bruised blade of grass. 
And when they climbed to the plateau 
und looked back, it seemed to Trafford 
and his companions, as it seemed in 
after years, that this thing had been all 
a fantasy. But Hester's face was 
beside them, and it told of strange and 
unsubstantial things. The shadows of 
the middle world were upon her. And 
yet again, when they turned at the 
last, there was no token. It was a 
northern valley with sun and snow, and 
cold blue shadows, and the high hills, 
—that was all. 

Then Hester said: **O Just, I do 
not know if this is life or death—and 
yet it must be death, for after death 
there is forgiveness to those who 
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repent, and your face is forgiving and 
kind.” 

And he,—for he saw that she 
needed much human help and comfort 
—gently laid his hand on hers and 
replied: “ Hester, this is life, a new 
life for both of us. Whatever has been 
was a dream ; whatever is now,”—and 
he folded her hand in his—“ is real ; 
and there is no such thing as forgive- 
ness to be spoken of between us. There 
shall be happiness for us yet, please 
God!” 

“T want to go to Falkenstowe. 
Will,—will mother forgive me ¢”’ 

“Mothers always forgive, Hester, 
else half the world had slain itself in 
shame.” 

And then she smiled for the first 
time since he had seen her. This was 
in the shadows of the scented pines ; 
and a new life breathed upon her, as it 
breathed upon them all, and they knew 
that the fever of the White Valley had 
passed away from them for ever. 

After many hardships they came in 
safety to the regions of the south 
country again ; and the tale they told, 
though doubted by the race of pale 
faces, was believed by the heathen ; 
because there was none among them, 
but, as he swung at his mother’s 
breasts, and from his youth up, had 
heard the legend of the Scarlet 
Hunter. 

For the romance of that journey, it 
concerned only the man and woman to 
whom it was as wine and meat to the 
starving. Is not love more than legend, 
and a human heart than all the beasts 
of the field or any joy of slaughter ! 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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I. 


THE simultaneous publication of two 
separate and apparently rival editions 
of a course of lectures delivered more 
than half a century ago is something 
surely unique in the book-market. The 
lectures are those delivered by Carlyle 
on the History of Literature (or, more 
properly, on the Spiritual Progress of 
the World as shown in its Literature) 
in the summer of 1838. They were 
reported at the time, though of course 
somewhat scantily, in The Lxaminer 
and other papers, but a full report 
was taken in short-hand by one of 
the audience, Thomas Chisholm An- 
stey, a clever man, who led an active 
and versatile, and also a somewhat con- 
troversial, career in England, China, 
and India. These reports he carefully 
wrote out and preserved, and seems 
to have made copies of them for some 
of his friends. On his death at Bom- 
bay in 1873, his own manuscript 
came into the possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in that city. It is 
from this manuscript that one of these 
editions has been printed and published 
by Messrs. Curwen and Kane in Bom- 
bay, and at Zhe Times of India ottice 
in London. The other edition, pub- 
lished by Messrs, Ellis and Elvey of 
Bond Street, has been printed from a 
copy of Mr. Anstey’s manuscript in 
their possession and compared with a 
copy belonging to Mr. Dowden. Mr. 
Karkaria, who has edited the original 
manuscript for the Bombay publishers, 
assumes his to be the only genuine 
edition, as is the natural way of editors 
all the world over. 1 cannot profess 
to have collated the two volumes ; but 
the ordinary reader will perhaps not 


be struck by any great dissimilarity. 
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It is not impossible that Mr. Anstey’s 
manuscript may differ more from the 
original lectures than the copies differ 
from the original manuscript. Not 
that there is any reason to suppose 
his report a bad one; but amateur 
short-hand reporters, nor amateurs 
only, will sometimes make mistakes, 
and Carlyle for many reasons cannot 
have been an easy speaker to follow. 
Mr. Reay Greene, who has edited the 
English publication, wonders why Car- 
lyle did not issue these lectures in his 
lifetime, and thinks the reason to be 
that he “ shrank from the slow labour 
of preparing for publication discourses 
which deal with topics demanding 
rareful treatment while almost infinite 
in their extent and diversity.” It may 
have been so; but another reason 
is possible. Between the years 1837 
and 1840 Carlyle delivered in all four 
courses of lectures in London: the 
first was on German Literature; the 
second, these on the History of 
Literature; the third on the French 
Revolution, after the publication of 
his famous book; the fourth on 
Heroes. The first and third courses 
seem by Mr. Froude’s account to have 
been no great things, though they 
brought in the money that was still 
sorely needed, and for which alone 
Carlyle undertook a business that he 
seems to have cordially detested, and 
has likened to “a man singing through 
a fleece of wool.’’ But in the second 
course he, according to the same 
authority, ‘succeeded brilliantly.” 
Yet he never would reprint them, 
attaching no importance to what he 
called “a mixture of prophecy and 
play-acting.” There can however be 
little doubt that he used what he 
thought best in the three first courses, 
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and in the second especially, for his 
last and best-known course on Heroes, 
the only one that he carefully prepared 
and wrote out beforehand with intent 
to make a book of it. Many of the 
figures reappear; Dante and Shake- 
speare, Luther and Knox, Johnson and 
Rousseau, Cromwell and Napoleon. If 
we compare the form these figures 
take in the Lectures on the Iistory of 
Literature with the form given to 
them in the Lectures on Heroes, we 
shall see that the earlier work stands 
to the later much as the first quarto 
of Hamlet stands to the play we read 
as Shakespeare's. 

Is it not possible that this may 
have been one of the reasons, if not 
the chief reason, that kept Carlyle from 
publishing these lectures in his life- 
time? Some might even think it a 
reason against publishing them now. 
Of course they show traces of the man. 
An austere French critic has dubbed 
Carlyle ‘ta Man of Genius in the shape 
of a Buffoon.”” No one would dispute 
the first part of the proposition ; and 
it would not be difficult out of the 
thirty volumes or so in which he has 
preached “the Golden Gospel of 
Silence” to show at least some ground 
for the second. Carlyle himself knew 
that this feeling was in the air. 
In 1848, when fame and money 
were both coming, surely if still 
slowly, he wrote in his journal: 
“The friendliest reviewers, I can see, 
regard me as a wonderful athlete, a 
rope-dancer whose perilous somersets 
it is worth sixpence (paid into the 
circulating library) to see ; or at most 
[ seem to them a desperate, half mad, 
if usefullish fireman, rushing along the 
ridge and tiles in a frightful manner 
to quench the burning chimney.” But 
at least in all his various moods, serious 
or mocking, sublime or grotesque, man 
of genius, buffoon, rope-dancer, or fire- 
man, he was always himself and none 
other. And even in these lectures, 
crude and fragmentary as they must 
have been in their original shape—for 
who could trace the whole spiritual 
history of man from the earliest times 
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to our own through a course of twelve 
lectures of something under an hour’s 
duratiou apiece in other than a frag- 
mentary manner !—imperfectly as they 
may have come down to us, the real 
Carlyle is still momentarily visible. 
The “devouring eye and portraying 
hand,” the wonderful qualities of ex- 
pression that, in Emerson's fine phrase, 
savour always of eternity, have not 
yet come; but they are coming, and 
they cast their shadows before them. 
The few sentences in which he sketches 
Johnson and Hume—Johnson, “ the 
great, shaggy, dusty pedagogue’? who 
“must inevitably be regarded as 
the brother of all honest men”; 
Hume, “who always knew where to 
begin and end ’’—foreshadow the 
wonderful gallery of portraits (kit-cats 
only though most of them be) that we 
find in Cromwell and Frederick. Nor 
would it be easy to sum Napoleon up 
in a single sentence more felicitously 
than he is summed in this: *f Buona- 
parte himself was a reality at first, 
but afterwards he turned out all wrong 
and false,’”’—a sentence elaborated into 
several pages in the lecture on the 
Hero as King, but still containing in 
less than a score of words the essential 
fact of the man. On the other hand, 
there is no lack of those “ inarticulate 
mouthings,” those somersets in the face 
of all order and reason, beyond which 
many even now find themselves unable 
to get with Carlyle. Weare told that 
he took especial pains with the Greek 
and Roman part of these lectures ; 
“TI have read Thucydides and Hero- 
dotus carefully,” he says. Yet he 
complains that the Greek historians 
busy themselves only with battles, 
which does not suggest that they had 
been very carefully read. And what 
can be more fatuous—there is really no 
other word for it--than this judgment 
on Gibbon? “ With all his swagger 
und bombast, no man ever gave a more 
futile account of human things than 
he has done of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire ; assigning no pro- 
found cause for these phenomena, 
nothing but diseased nerves, and all 
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sorts of miserable motives, to the 
actors in them.” If he does not seem 
to have read Thucydides and Herodotus 
very carefully, he would seem not to 
have read Gibbon at all. If ever a 
man made the causes of things clear it 
was Gibbon. The reader who cannot 
find in those six volumes what brought 
the Roman Empire to ruin must be 
past the help of man, 

This book then adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Carlyle, nor can alter 
our opinions in either direction. 
Without it he would have remained 
the same figure, neither greater nor 
less, a grand, rugged, solitary figure, 
a puzzle in life, a puzzle in death, nor 
less a puzzle to himself than to the 
world. Yet nothing that comes direct 
from the genuine man can ever be 
uninteresting, though about him and 
about him there has been now perhaps 
more than enough. The world could 
have done without the book; but having 
sot it, let it be welcome as in some 
sort the voice of « real man, even 
though of one “ singing through wool.” 


Il. 


Ix common with perhaps the majority 
of my countrymen ny knowledge of the 
tenets of the Positive Philosophy is not 
very clear. Most of us have probably 
little more than a general idea that so 
far as the destructive part of it goes 
there is something to be said for it, but 
for the constructive part something 
less. And this after all is the way of 
wost creeds. ‘ Wreckage,” said one 
who certainly should have known, “ is 
swift, rebuilding slow and distant ;” 
but at least he comforted himself 
with thinking that “ Another than us 
has charge of it.” The Positivist 
holds that this delicate charge is in 
the hands of man, agreeing with Mr. 
Swinburne, that he alone is “the 
master of things,” that, in a word, 
Humanity is the only Supreme Being. 
Such at least seems to have been 
the teaching of the founder of the 
Positivist Philosophy, that Auguste 
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Comte whom George Henry Lewes 
(no great philosopher, some think, 
albeit a historian of Philosophy) pro- 
claimed the Bacon of the nineteenth 
century, only ‘‘ moreso.” The disciples 
may have gone beyond their master ; 
dogma is the inevitable growth of all 
religions. 

But those who cannot follow the 
Positivists to their extremest conclu- 
sions, and those who are congenitally 
incapable of understanding them (of 
whom myself am probably one) may at 
least unite in enjoying their Calendar 
of Great Men, as put forth, after many 
years of preparation, by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. The Calendar was drawn 
up by Comte himself and published in 
1849, as “a concrete view of the pre- 
paratory period of man’s history.” Its 
purpose is thus described by Mr. Har- 
rison in his preface :— 


It was avowedly provisional, intended 
only for the Nineteenth Century and for 
Western Europe. Therein he arranged a 
series of typical names, illustrious in all 
departments of thought and power, begin- 
ning with Mosesand ending with the poets 
and thinkers of the present century. The 
greatest names were associated with the 
months ; fifty-two other great names with 
the weeks ; and one worthy was given to 
each day of the year, less important types 
being in many cases substituted for those 
in leap-year. There are in all five hun- 
dred and thirty-eight names of eminent 
men and women in this Calendar, dis- 
tributed into four classes of greater or 
less importance; they range over all 
ages, races, and countries ; and they em- 
brace Religion, Poetry, Philosophy, War, 
Statesmanship, Industry, and Science. . . 
. . It was regarded by itsauthorasa work 
of art, carefully balanced and contrasted in 
its parts, and designed to convey a vivid 
impression of the synthetic or organic 
character of Man’s general progress. For 
this reason it takes note only of work ofa 
constructive and creative kind; and the 
most eminent destructives, revolutionists, 
and Protestants are not, as such, included, 
however useful for their time their solvent 
action may have been. The Calendar is 


that part of the work of Comte which 
has met with the greatest amount of assent ; 
and it has been found useful and suggestive 
by very many who reject all other parts of 
Comte'ssystem. They adopt the descrip- 
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tion of it given by Mr. Mill, who says: 
“ No kind of human eminence, really use- 
ful, is omitted, except that which is merely 
negative and destructive.” 


The form of the Calendar is suffi- 
ciently described by Mr. Harrison. It 
will be enough to say that it consists 
of thirteen months of four weeks each. 
The months are thus apportioned : the 
tirst to Moses (representing Theocratic 
Civilisation) ; the second to Homer 
(Ancient Poetry); the third to Aris- 
totle (Ancient Philosophy) ; the fourth 
to Archimedes (Ancient Science) ; the 
fifth to Cvsar (Military Civilisation) ; 
the sixth to St. Paul (Catholicism) ; 
the seventh to Charlemagne (Feudal 
Civilisation); the eighth to Dante 
(Modern Epic Poetry); the ninth to 
Gutenberg (Modern Industry); the 
tenth to Shakespeare (Modern Drama) ; 
the eleventh to Descartes (Modern 
Philosophy) ; the twelfth to Frederick 
II. (Modern Statesmanship) ; the thir- 
teenth to Bichat (Modern Science). 
Of course it is easy to be puzzled with 
the system under which the names are 
grouped. One does not see very 
clearly why the painters should be 
classed under Epic Poetry, and the 
musicians under the Modern Drama. 
Some may think it strange to see 
Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier, and La- 
marck sitting at the feet of Bichat. 
Thomas a Kempis too looks to heretic 
eyes a little out of place in the com- 
pany of Byron and Shelley, of Klop- 
stock and Madame de Staél. But a 
list of great names is like a list of the 
best books, or an anthology. Every 
man will prefer to make it for himself. 
“It would be grossly absurd,” says 
Mr. Harrison, “ to imagine that any 
possible list of names would be incap- 
able of serious amendment.” He ad- 
mits that ** We know more, and judge 
otherwise, than was possible in Paris 
forty or fifty years ago.’’ It would be 
easy, he concedes, (and he might have 
enlarged his concession) to suggest a 
score of names that might be added 
or left out. But, “If the process of 
revision were once begun, it is diffi- 
cult to see where it would end, or how 
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any two minds could agree in classi- 
fying five or six hundred names.” 
Finally the Calendar was never de- 
signed to be “A class-list of rival 
candidates for fame. It is in no sense 
exclusive ; it is provisional ; and it is 
in every sense relative-framed with 
a view, not to personal merit, but to 
historical results.” Such as it is, no 
attempt has been made to revise it ; 
and on the whole the balance of opinion 
is likely to go with Mr. Harrison 
that, “As to at least five hundred 
names in the whole list competent 
authorities would probably agree.” 
There is ample entertainment in 
this book both for those who are 
determined to scoff and for those who, 
if they can, would pray. The gentlest 
eye, for instance, may stare to read 
that only by the school of Comte has 
Aristotle’s greatness been fully recog- 
nised, and that only in Comte himself 
has the intellect of Aristotle found its 
match. Even a modern geologist 
might learn a lesson in “cocksure- 
ness”’ from the unwavering precision 
with which the history of Moses, and 
of the Bible generally, is mapped out. 
Professor Tyndall has laughed at the 
divines of the Westminster Assembly 
for the sturdiness of their belief in 
what they accepted as the Word of 
God; but the stoutest of them all 
sinks to a very Hamlet beside these 
modern philosophers. Yet, after all, 
who should be positive if not the 
Positivist? What at any rate should 
give the book an interest and import- 
ance for the mere idle reader, for him 
who has never heard the mystic duc- 
dame, or hearing has not understood, 
is the remarkable excellence of its bio- 
graphies, They are not all, of course, 
of equal merit; some no doubt, even 
when one considers the conditions 
under which the writers have laboured, 
are inadequate; but, remembering 
what those conditions were, the 


average standard is surprisingly high. 
This is especially the case with those 
marked by Mr. Harrison’s initials. 
No one needs to be told that Mr. 
Harrison, besides being a philosopher 
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and a politician, is a'so an accomplished 
man of letters. But the most ex- 
perienced man of letters might fail 
without disgrace in this particular 
kind of work. Little books are often 
laughed at as a sort of tinned intel- 
lectual meats; but many have no 
doubt found how extremely difficult 
it is to write them well. To tell the 
story of even a great man’s life in 
some two hundred pages or so might 
seem to those who have never tried 
an easy matter enough; but it will 
not seem so to any who have tried it. 
When the essence of the story has to 
be compressed into a page or two, or 
even less, the difficulty is increased a 
thousandfold. Of course this Ca/l- 
endar does not aim at being a critical, 
still less at being a biographical dic- 
tionary. Yet something of biography, 
something of criticism, has to be in- 
cluded in each one of these five hundred 
and fifty-eight articles. To present 
the essence of the man’s work, that 
which has ensured him his title to a 
place in the Calendar, whether it was 
done in public affairs, in literature, 
science, or art, has been the purpose 
of this book. No unprejudiced reader 
will, I think, deny that it has been in 
the main accomplished with singular 
force, felicity, and precision. It would 
be hard, for instance, to better within 
the same compass Mr. Harrison’s 
estimate of Scott and the real value 
and importance of his work : 


The errors of this noble nature were 
inwoven with his whole conception of 
life. But at bottom the soul of Walter 
Scott was true, generous, warm, humane, 
and tender as any that ever spoke in im- 
mortal tones to men. Some of his happiest 
creations have not been surpassed in their 
own vein by Shakespeare himself. Some 
of his finest scenes have Homeric simplicity 
and charm ; his best tales have refashioned 
the historic judzment of our age. The 
form in which the mighty improvisatore 
pours out his story is too often flaceid, and 
at times it descends to conventional bom- 
bast. Scott was no accurate historian, and 
hardly a learned antiquary ; and it may be 
that no one of his novels isa complete 
masterpiece of the best that he could do, 

on Quixote, Tom Jones, even Manzoni’s 
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The Bethrothed, are all more finished works 
of literary craft ; but the glory of the 
Waverley cycle is the Shakesperian wealth 
of imagination, the historic glow which 
lights up, one after another, eight centuries 
of the past, the unerring instinet by which, 
in all its essentials, the spirit of chivalry 
is revealed to a sordid age. 


Nor is Mr. Harrison less sound in his 
estimate of Byron ; sound both in his 
judgment of the great poet and in his 
judgment of the little spirit which 
would refuse him the name of poet. 


Thisis not the place to renew the long 
debate as to the poetry of Byron, of which 
the highest qualities have hardly yet been 
understood, and of which the glaring de- 
fects are now pedantically exaggerated. 
Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson, their in- 
terpreters and their imitators, have made 
our age exacting in the matter of musical 
cadence and subtle mastery of phrase such 
as mark the highest level of poetry. aus 
He never seems to have realised the art of 
poetry as a mysterious alembic of musical 
language ; but he poured outa torrent of 
impetuous thoughts in verse with the same 
reckless profusion as did Scott in prose. 
And both, we are now told, gave us rank 
commonplace, because they spoke in hot 
haste, using the first phrase that rose to the 
lip... .. It would be an error to make 
too much of Byron’s weakness in form. 
The invocations to Athens, to Rome, to the 
Sea, and some of the oceasional lyries show 
that he held the magic lyre of the poet, 
though it was of narrow compass and too 
often rang out a false note. Even at his 
best Byron can hardly write twenty lines 
without stumbling, and is at all times 
perilously near the prose of rhetoric. But 
his conceptions are neither prosaic, diluted, 
nor commonplace. And conceptions, not 
form, are the bone and sinew of all high 
poetry. Take Byron’s work as a whole, 
and weigh its mass, its variety, its glow, 
its power of stirring nations, and of creat- 
ing new modes of thought—its social, 
national, and popular influence—its effec- 
tive inspiration on men—and we must 
place him, as did Scott and Goethe, among 
the great poetic forces of modern ages. To 
judge Byron truly, we must look on him 
with European and not with insular eye- 
sight. His power, his directness, his social 
enthusiasm, fire the imagination of Europe, 
which is less troubled than we are to-day 
about his metrical poverty and conven- 
tional phrase. To Italians he is almost more 
an Italian than an English poet; to Greeks 
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he is the true author and prophet of their 
patriotic sentiments ; and in France and in 
Germany he is now more valued and 
studied than by his countrymen in a 
veneration when subtle involution of idea 
and artful cadence of metre are the sole 
qualifications for the laurel crown. When 
this literary purism is over, Byron will 
be seen as the poet of the revolutionary 
movement which early in the nineteenth 
century awoke a new Renascence. 

The other day I read in a weekly 
paper a grave remonstrance to some 
one who had written a book about 
poetry in which he had dared to praise 
Byron. The author was reminded 
that “The higher modern criticism 
would not accept” Byron. It is diffi- 
cult to know exactly where to look 
for the higher modern criticism. There 
is a vast amount of criticism about ; 
much of it is very modern ; all of it is, 
in one sense, very high. But Matthew 
Arnold certainly did not refuse to 
accept Byron ; his criticism can hardly 
yet have taken an antique complexion, 
and its standard was certainly not 
low. And here, in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, we find another man of 
letters, of wide reading, of catholic 
sympathies (in letters at all events), 
of sound judgment, also not refusing 
to accept Byron. So the poor author 
aforesaid may take heart of grace and 
continue to nourish his admiration for 
a great poet in spite of that mysterious 
quantity known as “the higher modern 
criticism.” 

It would be easy to multiply ex 
amples of this curiosa felicitas, of the 
happy art with which the essential 
facts have been selected and expressed, 
and not less succinctly in biography 
than in criticism. But these two 
must suffice. They have been chosen 
because on these two men, Byron and 
Scott, more probably has been written 
than on any other of the great figures 
of this century. Mr. Harrison has of 
course made no new discoveries, nor 
professed to make any; his criticism 
is not “original,” nor could it be. 
The world, it has been said, gene- 
rally gives its admiration, not to the 
man who does whit nobody even 
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attempts to do, but to the man who 
does best what multitudes do well. 
If this be so, it should certainly give 
its admiration to what Mr. Harrison 
has done in this book. For what mul- 
titudes are now doing, and many, no 
doubt, doing well, he, as it seems to 
me, has done best. 


Ill. 


Dr. Boyn’s new book, 7'wenty-Five 
Years at St. Andrews, is sure of a 
welcome from all who recall with 
fondness The Recollections of a Country 
Parson. It is an entertaining medley 
of stories old and new, of gossip about 
men great and small, of the author’s 
own predilections and prejudices eccle- 
siastical, literary, and social, expressed 
in that style which A. K. H. B. has 
made popular in many volumes. When 
he inclines to praise he does not stint 
his epithets, and, as becomes a minister 
of the gospel of peace and goodwill, 
he mostly inclines that way. He 
quotes Professor Baynes, the late 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
as one who never spoke ill of his 
friends, unlike those “ Really good and 
able men, in listening to whose talk 
about their acquaintance the words of 
Dickens came as a refrain at the end 
of each sentence, ‘Let him apply to 
Wilkins Micawber, and he will hear 
something not at all to his advant- 
age.’”’ It was not so, on one occasion 
at least, with “ the admirable Shairp,” 
who, when ‘‘a wave of what is called 
revival”’ passed over St. Andrews, 
became suddenly moved to an extreme 
sensitiveness of conscience: ‘ Only, 
somewhat perversely, his conscience 
pointed out Talloch’s sins, and not his 
own. And he penitently confessed 
these to many friends.” But Tulloch 
only smiled ; for in truth “ The very 
worst that could be said of him was 
that he really could not be much in- 
terested in Messrs. Moody and Sankey.” 
Dr. Boyd does not show himself alto- 
gether inappreciative of Micawber’s 
method ; but on the whole he may be 
allowed to do his spiriting gently 
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enough when his conscience compels 
him to do it at all. Of only one 
man mentioned by name in this 
volume does he find it difficult to 
speak any good thing, of William Al- 
lingham, somewhile editor of Fraser's 
Magazine. An editor is the natural 
prey of gods and men, and _ poor 
Allingham does seem to have been 
the most unconscionable member of 
his unconscionable class. “ Quite 
the most irritating editor I have 
known,” Dr. Boyd calls him, and no 
wonder. He not only lost the manu- 
script of one of A. K. H. B.’s best 
essays (it is always the best that are 
lost), but, which was still more intoler- 
able, he would alter those he did not 
lose, and always for the worse,—of 
course ; when did editor ever alter for 
the better? “ He was soon got rid 
of,” says Dr. Boyd with something 
almost of an unholy satisfaction. “I 
should have left Fraser had he not 
done so.” Well, well ; poor Allingham 
has gone, and Fraser with him. This 
seems really the only recollection of 
his five-and-twenty years that has 
power to ruffle our good gossip’s seren- 
ity. Truly said the Shepherd, “ All 
contributors are in a manner fierce.” 
Bat even to his editor Dr. Boyd cannot 
be wholly tierce : “I liked some of his 
poetry and read his Rambles.” 

The volume (’tis only an instalment) 
is full of stories, and many of them 
are extremely entertaining, character- 
istic both of the men of whom they 
are told and of him who tells them. 
Here, for instance, is one of Dean 
Stanley, of which perhaps some reader 
may be able to help Dr. Boyd to an 
explanation. 


An incident recurs of that day on which 
we went round the Abbey. I had told 
Dean Edwards that he was to see one of 
our great preachers : indeed, after Caird, 
quite our most popular man. But when 
the Dean beheld MacGregor, he was disap- 
pointed, and said so, For MacGregor is 
small of stature: and though his face is 
very fine and expressive, it was difficult to 
take in that the little figure, wandering 
about the church a good deal in the rear 
of the party, was the telling orator that 
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Edinburgh knows. But our sight-seeing 
over, the little company parted: only 
Dean Edwards going with my daughter 
and me to Stanley’s drawing-room for a 
little space. Here I said to Stanley, 
“You have heard MacGregor : I want you 
to tell this young Dean that he is indeed a 
great orator, though he looked it not to- 
day.” Whereupon Stanley, in his most 
perfervid manner: “ Yes, he is a great 
orator. You can no more judge what he 
is in — from seeing him waddling 
about Westminster Abbey, than you can 
judge of St. Paul from his Epistles.” I 
cannot say that to this day I have fully 
caught Stanley’s meaning. But I have 
given his very words. 


But to all the good stories that Dr. 
Boyd tells perhaps the palm should be 
given—for reasons which cannot fail 
to be fully caught—to these two. 


At Boarhill there was a public dinner 
after the duty was over. One of the many 
toasts was of course the schoolmaster: a 
hardwrought and underpaid man. I[n 
Scotland a schoolmaster used to be called a 
Dominie. As we arose to do honour to 
the toast, a Heritor, who ages before had 
taken his degree, and still retained some 
classical leaven, desired to utter some 
befitting sentiment. He had somewhat 
forgot his Latin. But, holding high his 
glass, he exclaimed with deep feeling, 
Domine, dirige nos! It sounded very 
appropriate. I remember a like case in 
which, when an unmelodions bell was 
loudly rung, to the torture of sensitive 
ears, one whose scholarship had grown 
rusty, exclaimed, “Ah, as Virgil says, 
Bella, horrida Bella.” 

One more must be added. When 
the late Duke of Buccleuch delivered 
his address as President of the British 
Association, which in 1867 held its 
meetings in Dundee, Sir Roderick 
Murchison was present and made a 
speech,— 

In which he appeared as anything but a 
correct quoter of verse: for, relating cer- 
tain perplexities as to the place of meeting, 
he stated that finally, in the words of the 
beloved Sir Walter ‘no Scot will add _ the 
surname), “ We threw up our bonnets for 


bonny Dundee!” Sir Walter would have 


been surprised to hear the quotation. 
Sonny Dundee was a man, not a place ; 
and no such words occur in the famous 
song. 
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How finely the author of a certain 
essay on Imperfect Sympathies had 
appreciated A. K. H. B.! 

The mention of Scott’s name recalls 
a curious story told here of Anthony 
Trollope. In the year following that 
in which Murchison gibbeted himself, 
Trollope came to St. Andrews as the 
guest of John Blackwood. He did not 
please Dr. Boyd, neither in looks, 
clothes, manners, nor speech. But his 
capital offence was his verdict on the 
Waverley Novels, delivered to a party 
of Scotsmen. 


Mr. Trollope said that if any of Sir 
Walter’s sone were offered to any London 
publisher of the present day, it would be 
at once rejected. We listened, humbly. 
Then it was asked whether this was 
because time had gone on and Sir Walter 
yrown old-fashioned. “Not a bit: it is 
just because they are so dull.” .. . The 
tone was most depreciatory all through. 
Possibly it was wilfulness on the part of 
the critic, or a desire to give his auditors a 
slap in the face ; for L have in after time 
read a page of Trollope’s on which Scott 
was praised highly. Lt is sometimes very 
difficult to know what is a man’s real and 
abiding opinion. 


Certainly this was not ‘Trollope’s 
abiding opinion of Scott, whom I have 
myself, and more than once, heard 
him praise as warmly as any Scotsman 
could desire. When he was in Tas- 
mania, as the guest of Sir Charles Du 
Cane then Governor of that Colony, 
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he gave at His Excellency’s request a 
lecture on Sir Walter which was de- 
scribed to me by one who heard it as 
aright good and noble thing. And 
in truth he was far too sound a judge 
of his own craft to think contemptu- 
ously of its greatest master. One 
would like to have heard Trollope’s 
version of the scene in Blackwood’s 
dining-room. He wore his heart on 
his sleeve, if ever man did, and per- 
haps he thought he had been unduly 
“ heckled.” Perhaps he had been on the 
links that day, and had not yet recov- 
ered from the shocks which he must 
assuredly have experienced there. The 
vision of Trollope plying his niblick in 
a lonely bunker is a thing the imagina- 
tion boggles at. He had a downright 
way of expressing himseif on occasion 
which to strangers was apt sometimes 
to give offence. But those who knew 
him knew well that, as was said of 
Johnson, there was nothing of she 
bear about him but his skin. In 
truth he has drawn his own portrait 
to the life in the words he wrote 
in his delightful Autobiography of his 
friend Sir Charles Taylor: “ A man 
rough of tongue, brusque in his man- 
ners, odious to those who disliked him, 
somewhat inclined to tyranny, he was 
the prince of friends, honest as the 
sun, and as open-handed as Charity 
itself.” 
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THE STRANGER 


Great is the difference between the 
first and the last session of a Parlia- 
ment. When the House of Commons 
meets for the first time after a general 
election, the scene is full of novelty 
and excitement for most of the per- 
sons there. The old Members are glad 
that they have got safely back ; the 
new ones are delighted with their 
position and surroundings. ‘The wear 
and tear of the machine have not yet 
made themselves felt; Death has not 
been taking deep and wide sweeps 
with his scythe ; the yoke of party sits 
lightly on the neck of the happy new- 
comer. One great ambition of his life 
has been gratified, for at some period 
or other almost every aspiring mind 
dreams, if only for a passing mo- 
ment, of finding a suitable arena for it- 
self in the House of Commons. And 
now here are some three hundred new 
Members who have realised their 
dreams. The magic doors swing open 
before them, and they have a right to 
take partin the making of alllaws which 
are to govern their country. If they 
had no social position before (a thing 
that sometimes happens) they will get 
one now. They must be asked to official 
receptions ; they are entitled to be pre- 
sented at Court ; they are eligible for 
the Reform or the Carlton Club. The 
importance which is attached to these 
aims and objects, by people who have 
hitherto been shut out from them, 
cannot be appreciated by those who 
have no desire or necessity to pursue 
them. Perhaps there may be some- 


thing even better in store. An ap- 
preciative Minister may be on the 
look-out for rising talent. The elo 


quence which has won a seat may win 
an office. Genius is bound to make its 
way. Every Member enters the cham 
ber flushed with victory, and confident 
that he will be able to fix the atten- 
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tion of the country upon himself if he 
can only get a good chance. Hope 
whispers: “ You may look forward to 
almost anything you like here. Re- 
member that this is the source of 
nearly all the honours and of most of 
the great prizes of public life, not to 
speak of appointments worth say a 
couple of thousand a year, and all sorts 
of good things in the Colonies.” The 
first day of the first Session almost 
compensates a man for the trouble he 
has taken to secure his seat. 

I happened to be a spectator of the 
scene when the present Parliament 
came together under these circum- 
stances. Never before had new Mem- 
bers presented themselves in such for- 
midable numbers. The officials were 
at their wits’ ends to know what to 
do, and poor Sir Erskine May, who 
was then the chief clerk, was almost 
carried off his feet by the invading 
host. The doorkeepers had been 
obliged to let everybody pass unchal.- 
lenged. On these occasions no certi- 
ficate of election is required or pro- 
duced, so that it would be quite pos- 
sible for a bold outsider to mix with 
the throng, enter the House, and even 
get himself sworn, if he had audacity 
enough to carry things through to the 
end. It is utterly impossible for any 
one to identify all the newly elected 
Members for at least two or three 
weeks after a Parliament has settled 
down to its work. During that time 
the doorkeepers take every oppor- 
tunity of “learning faces.” The 
Speaker, during his intervals of leisure, 
pursues the same course of study, for 
he, like the Chairman of Committees, 
must always be ready to call upon 
everybody by his name. In the Par- 
liament of 1885 there were over three 
hundred Members who took their seats 
in the House of Commons for the first 
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time. It is no easy matter to sort all 
these out, to remember every man’s 
constituency, and to acquire a fair 
knowledge of his personal peculiarities. 
lor some Members are very peculiar 
indeed, and require to be handled with 
great care and judgment. After the 
first day the doorkeepers can, and do, 
stop any one who is making his way 
past them, and ask him for his name. 
Occasionally a Member is to be heard 
of who so rarely puts in an appearance 
that even the doorkeepers never get to 
he quite sure about his identity. Such 
cases, however, in these days, when con- 
stituents learn all about the division- 
lists from the local papers, are few and 
far between. 

On the ninth of last month there 
were a dozen new Members, for death 
had made havoc during the Recess. 
Undoubtedly it was not a cheerful 
scene. People on both sides of the 
House come to know each other pretty 
well after two or three years, and they 
cannot see the disappearance of one 
after another without regret. Politi- 
cal feeling very seldom degenerates 
into personal animosity within the 
House itself. There is occasionally a 
sour curmudgeon who will not have 
any social relations with any one from 
the opposite camp ; but, generally speak- 
ing, a kindly feeling grows up among 
all the combatants, and the asperi- 
ties of the platform are forgotten. 
Mr. Parnell was not a curmudgeon, 
but he would not upon principle 
have anything whatever to say to 
English Members, with a very few 
exceptions. Even when they sat near 
him, and were supporting him, he 
systematically ignored their existence. 
He did occasionally unbend, especially 
in the smoking-room; and I remember 
being profoundly astonished once to 
find him engaged in holding what was 
for him an animated conversation 
with an English Tory Member on 
some methods of agriculture pursued 
in Ireland. He usually preferred the 
strangers’ smoking-room down stairs, 
so that we outsiders could now and 
then have an opportunity of contem- 


plating him. When his seat had to be 
contested, his own friends could not 
save it, and a bitter opponent marched 
up to the table on the ninth of Feb- 
ruary and was sworn in as his suc 
cessor. Who could have believed that 
possible eighteen months ago? Among 
Lord Melbourne’s letters there is one 
in which he writes with his usual 
plainness, ‘The people of Ireland are 
not such d—— fools as the people of 
England. When they place confidence 
they do not withdraw it at the next 
instant.” And he goes on to say: 
“ When they trust a man, when they 
are really persuaded that he has their 
interest at heart, they do not throw 
him off because he does something 
which they cannot immediately under- 
stand or explain.” When one thinks 
of Mr. Parnell’s experiences during 
the last months of his life, and recalls 
what has happened since, one is in- 
clined to think that Lord Melbourne 
might have modified his opinion if he 
had known as much as we do. In 
any case, it is curious enough now to 
look down upon the Irish benches. 
There are at least two distinct parties 
there, unequally divided in point of 
numbers, but containing men of real 
ability in both. There was a talk on 
the first day of their having come to a 
friendly settlement of all their differ- 
ences. In the nature of things such 
a settlement is at present out of the 
question. The wounds which have 
been made on both sides are still 
bleeding. They will combine, when it 
suits them, against the common foe ; 
but the prospect of a permanent treaty 
of peace is exceedingly remote. Mr. 
Timothy Healy and Mr. John Redmond 
will not be found reclining together 
under the same fig tree while this Par- 
liament lasts. 

On the first day of the Session, 
there was, as I have said, an unmis- 
takable sense of depression all round, 
The Speaker’s list of the dead was a 
long and mournful one, and when the 
actual business of the day began, it 
had to be intermingled with many 
references to the calamity which had 
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fallen so suddenly and so heavily upon 
the Royal Family. I heard all the 
éloges that were pronounced, including 
those in the House of Lords—where 
the Stranger is not allowed to sit 
down, but may stand huddled up with 
others in a sort of glorified cattle-pen. 
Lord Salisbury performed his task 
with all due gravity, and the Duke of 
Devonshire was equally grave, and 
perhaps a trifle more sympathetic. In 
the other House, Sir William Harcourt 
read a carefully-prepared address, and 
Mr. Balfour tried to do his best with 
something which was evidently beyond 
his resources. The truth is that there 
is only one man alive who can rise 
to the requisite height on such occa- 
sions as these, and give to the formal 
utterances of sympathy a lofty, almost 
a religious tone. That man is Mr. 
Gladstone. He alone can strike the 
true note. Everybody recognises it 
when it is struck, but no imitation of it 
can deceive the ear. But Mr. Gladstone 
had not returned to England when 
Parliament met, and there was no one 
to fill his place. When it came, how- 
ever, to doing justice to poor Mr. 
Smith, Sir William Harcourt was 
quite equal to the occasion, and he 
even contrived to pay a compliment to 
Mr. Balfour, and to make it sound as 
if he meant it. After all that, it was 
not surprising that the old Adam 
broke out, and that the fighting-man 
of the Gladstonian party turned 
fiercely upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and administered * the 
stick.” Mr. Goschen may be quite 
happy under these visitations, but if 
so his appearance is calculated to 
deceive the spectator. He is nervous, 
fidgety, restless; he cannot even as- 
sume the appearance of indifference. 
In that respect, if in no other, he is 
very like Mr. Gladstone, whose face 
when he is being attacked images 
every emotion of his mind. Astonish- 
ment, indignation, anger are all de- 
picted upon it without disguise, so 
that the great gladiator’s humblest 
antagonist can always tell whether 
his shot has told. There is no one 
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now who can wear the stony mask of 
complete indifference so naturally as 
Mr. Disraeli succeeded in doing, though 
Mr. Chamberlain tries very hard to 
perform the feat. Trying hard, how- 
ever, is the very way not to do this 
particular thing. 

Mr. Chamberlain this year is a 
personage of greater importance than 
ever, for he is now the recognised 
leader of a party, and it must be said 
in all candcur that he is evidently 
fully conscious of the fact. There 
are now five party leaders in the House, 
not reckoning Mr. Labouchere, who 
would not altogether approve of being 
omitted from the list. This multipli- 
cation of leaders is a very great 
inccnvenience in practical politics, for 
it prevents any of those friendly 
arrangements for the management of 
business, and the time at which 
divisions may be taken, which formerly 
were always possible. There are too 
many Richmonds in the field, and 
the tendency is still for more to 
spring up. The papers often discuss 
what they call * Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position.” To the stranger who looks 
on at the scene from an impartial 
point of view, that position must cer- 
tainly appear a highly curious, and 
even an anomalous one. From the 
front bench of the Liberal party, only 
a pace or two removed from Mr. 
Gladstone, there rises a man who pro- 
ceeds in the coolest manner to pour 
out all sorts of sneers, reproaches, 
and bitter accusations on the heads of 
his former colleagues and neighbours. 
Such a flank fire as this must be ex- 
ceedingly galling, and that those who 
are exposed to it feel it severely they 
take no pains to conceal. Even Mr. 
Morley, who seems to have as little 
personal or political bitterness in him 
as any man in the assembly, has cried 
out against it more than once. ‘That 
probably adds to Mr, Chamberlain’s 
enjoyment of the situation. It cer- 


tainly amuses the Conservatives. But 
how they would like to have a man 
planted, not only in their midst, but 
on their front bench, who was always 
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making their lives a burden to them 
is another question. They would 
probably not be quite so patient un- 
der the infliction as the Gladstonians 
have shown themselves, 

Mr. Chamberlain’s position is prob- 
ably not quite what it would be if he 
could reconstruct it from top to bottom. 
It is complicated with many difficulties, 
perhaps with some anxieties. That 
Mr. Chamberlain can ever be in per- 
manent alliance with the Conservatives 
is not possible, because some day the 
thorny issue of Disestablishment must 
come up, with some others of almost 
equal gravity. No compromise on 
these is ever to be reached. They may 
for the present be postponed, but that is 
all that any one has a right to ask or 
expect. Where, then, is Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s permanent home? At the 
head of a new party? No wise man 
believes in new parties. It cannot be 
in Tory ranks. Will it be with the 
Liberals once more? Much must be 
forgiven and forgotten on both sides 
hefore that can happen. The great 
bulk of the Liberal party, as it stands 
today, would rather be led by the 
youngest man in its ranks than by 
Mr. Chamberlain. The depth of feel- 
ing against him can only be under- 
stood by those who are able to get 
behind the scenes in the House of 
Commons. Nothing of this sort was 
ever exhibited towards Lord Harting- 
ton, Any one who heard Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s speech on the third day of 
the present Session might, from that 
circumstance alone, have got some in- 
sight into the cause of this difference. 
Let me be permitted to say that | 
have a great admiration for Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but it cannot be denied that 
there is a certain vein in him which 
now and then crops out, and which, 
when it does make its appearance, is 
anything but lovely to look upon. 
Shall we call it self-assertion, arro- 
gance, or vulgarity! Perhaps the last 
word would be chosen by severe critics 
to express what I mean. Now in the 
speech of February 11th this repel- 
lent characteristic was most marked. 
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It was Mr. Chamberlain’s first speech 
as leader of the Liberal Unionists. 
Evidently he was anxious to show the 
sort of leader he was going to make. 
There had been too much, he seemed to 
think, of calmness and dignity. What 
men wanted to see now was the full 
play of the tomahawk and the scalping- 
knife. And these were brought out 
with much parade and show, and the 
calmness which even Mr. Chamberlain 
sometimes thinks it desirable to assume 
was thrown aside. He jumped into the 
ving with a ferocity which might have 
been more effective if it had not been 
so very obvious that a good deal of it 
consisted of mere acting. And at such 
times Mr. Chamberlain’s entire man 
ner, and even his voice, and his over- 
elaborate method of pronunciation, 
reveal the artificial nature of the per- 
formance. Hequotes scrapsof Latin and 
French, but neverasif the weapons come 
naturally to his hands. He has a way 
of suddenly elevating his right arm, and 
then dropping it as suddenly with a 
loud smack against his leg, reminding 
one irresistibly of the action of a rail- 
way signal. He turns towards one of 
his old associates whom he is attack 
ing as if he meant to wither him up 
then and there, and his sarcasms fall, 
not in that apparently casual and un- 
premeditated manner which alone can 
drive them home, but with the air of 
a man who has been rehearsing the 
whole thing, attitude, gestures, and 
everything else, before his mirror. 
This only happens when Mr. Cham- 
berlain is at his worst, and decidedly 
he was at his worst on the occasion in 
question. He can make huge mistakes 
in taste. I remember that when eulo- 
giums were being pronounced on Mr. 
Bright, after the death of that dis- 
tinguished man—in whom, by the bye, 
there never was visible the faintest 
trace of vulgarity,—Mr. Chamberlain 
joined in the expressions of sorrow. 
He told the House that Birmingham 
had never allowed Mr. Bright to pay 
his election expenses. Remember and 
praise Mr. Bright if you will, but do 
not forget that Birmingham paid his 
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expenses. It would have occurred to 
few men at such a moment to throw 
in such a consideration as that. 
Everybody, however, makes a slip 
at times, and in spite of all that Mr. 
Chamberlain has done in that direc- 
tion, he remains a great power in the 
House of Commons. To play on that 
difficult instrument requires extra- 
ordinary abilities, but when once the 
mastery has been acquired, it gives 
the possessor an advantage which he 
need never wholly lose. He knows 
when to speak, he knows when to 
stop, he can fall in with the prevailing 
mood of the House, he can express 
what nine men out of ten in it are 
thinking, he can make himself the 
mouthpiece of its desires, its feelings, 
and its passions. While others are 
rambling about in a confused and 
blundering manner, he goes straight 
to the mark. He takes care that 


there shall ke point and directness in 
everything that he says. He must have 
great address in covering up the weak 
points of his own case and in bringing 


out in the strongest relief those of the 
person he is criticising. He must be 
in earnest, or have the art of per- 
suading men that he is. All this 
has been thoroughly mastered by 
Mr. Chamberlain, and as a mere de- 
bater I, as an old frequenter of the 
House, should be strongly disposed to 
put him first. Mr. Gladstone is so 
much more than a mere debater that 
it would be wrong to bring him within 
this category at all. Next to Mr. 
Chamberlain must be ranked Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and then, [ think, 
Sir William Harcourt would have to 
be entered. After that there are 
several who stand on about the same 
level, though doubtless Mr. Balfour 
is shooting ahead of most of them. 
Public opinion appears to be that he 
is already first. I am pretty sure 
that this view is not shared by Mr. 
Balfour himself, and it certainly is 
not entertained by the House of 
Commons. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
not the only disappointment of the 
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early days of this Session. Everything 
was a disappointment, especially to 
the Gladstonian forces. A mighty raid 
upon the Government had been looked 
for. Lord Salisbury was to be made 
to feel that a dissolution was the only 
resource left open to him. Very likely 
there would be an explosion even on 
the very first day which would shatter 
the Administration to pieces. A great 
crowd came down in expectation of 
seeing something of this kind. Poli- 
ticians in a state of eager expectation 
are ready to believe almost anything, 
and there were unquestionably many 
Gladstonians who looked for some 
decisive stroke at the outset of 
the Session. 3ut the Ministry, if 
unything, seemed to get stronger day 
by day. The attacks upon it were 
never very brisk or effective. Sir 
William Harcourt had taken a good 
deal of pains, as was proved by the 
immense sheaf of manuscript before 
him, to frame his indictment, but his 
blows fell wide of the mark, except 
when they were directed at Mr. 
Goschen. As for the Irish debates 
which quickly followed, they were a 
decided help to the Government. It 
may safely be said that they always 
are. Something or other is pretty 
sure to arise which will shock or alarm 
the more moderate among the English 
Home Rulers, and which will supply 
the Conservatives with fresh ammuni- 
tion. The long discussion on the 
demand for the release of the dyna- 
miters, and that which followed on a 
motion of Mr. Sexton’s bringing up 
the dangerous subject of Home Rule 
mixed with the question of Land 
Purchase, were worth a great deal to 
the Ministry. It may be asked, How 
is it, since the result was so well fore- 
seen, that the regular leaders of the 
Opposition did not prevent these 
debates! That, indeed, is a painful 
theme to those same leaders. The 
Irish parties are completely beyond 
their control, even now that it is to 
their great interest to act together. 
Ireland, as represented in the House 
of Commons, is already a Republic, 
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where one man is as good as another 
and everybody does what he likes. 
There is a “union of hearts,” it is 
true, or at any rate we are told on good 
authority that it is true; but it is 
only available for speeches on the 
platform. In the House of Commons, 
and in the practical management of 
parties, it is not worth an Irishman’s 
old shoe, 

There must be times when the most 
sanguine of the recognised and official 
leaders are filled with the gravest 
apprehensions for the future. How 
can they ever hope to work success- 
fully with the materials at their dis- 
posal? No one could have watched 
Sir William Harcourt while the dis- 
cussion on the dynamiters, or on 
Mr. Sexton’s motion, was going 
on without realising the terrible 
straits to which he, for one, will be 
reduced. It is quite obvious that the 
[rishmen will never forgive the of- 
fences he committed in his unregene- 
rate days. As Mr. J. G. Fitzgerald 


said one evening, “The Irish people 


would not be persuaded to enter into 
any sort of political confidence-trick 
with the right hon. member for Derby 
until he had given evidence of his 
hona fides.’ To insist on bona fides in 
connection with a confidence-trick is 
[Irish and good, but no doubt Sir 
William Harcourt understood what 
his beloved colleague meant. He and 
his fellow leaders must see that when- 
ever they come to power they will 
have a hard road to travel, and in- 
flexible taskmasters over them. It 
would have been better for them had 
they been left to deal with Mr. Parnell 
single-handed. For now they have a 
number of men determined to revenge 
the death of Mr. Parnell, which is 
ascribed to the misdeeds of the Liberal 
party. The symptoms as they appear 
in the House are very much worse 
than they look in the newspapers. 
There is a suppressed venom in the 
tone of the Parnellites whenever they 
refer to the Liberal leaders, which does 
not come out even when they are 
attacking the Tories. The anti-Par- 
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nellites are apparently less bitter, but 
whenever the Home Rule question 
comes uppermost, they will have to 
follow in the wake of the other sec- 
tion. For on that main point the 
Irish people are united. They are 
not going to have any half-and-half 
measure. There is to no non- 
sense about it. The campaign for the 
approaching election is to be conducted 
on the principle of * The least said 
the soonest mended.” No information 
as to the future Bill is to be given. 
Unfortunately, even this condition 
does not seem likely to be allowed to 
pass unchallenged by the intractable 
followers of the late Mr. Parnell. 
On the third night of the Session, 
Mr. John Redmond, their leader, made 
un ominous remark, which appeared 
to me to send a cold shiver along the 
front Opposition bench. ‘“ When the 
proper time came,” he said, “as it 
probably soon would, he and the other 
Irish members would no doubt feel 
called upon to express their opinions 
as to the necessity of the Liberal party 
dealing more in detail with their pro- 
posals on the Home Rule question.” 
But that is the very thing which 
cannot be done witheut the greatest 
danger and risk. Mr. Morley had 
just made a triumphant hit by point- 
ing to the fact that Rossendale had 
not asked for details. That was quite 
good enough for rhetorical purposes 
as against the Tories, but the argu- 
ment drops to pieces if Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish allies refuse to accept it. Mr. 
J. Redmond, who is an able man, 
means toadopt that course. He insists 
on knowing what Mr. Gladstone means 
to offer Ireland. Twice already this 
Session he has thundered loudly at the 
closed door. He will not be put off. 
Thus Mr. Parnell’s “soul,” like John 
Brown’s, is still “ marching on.” 

So, for one reason and another, and 
in spite of the narrow escape from 
defeat which, owing to a bit of sharp 
practice, the Government had on the 
Address, the Session did not open in a 
very brilliant or encouraging manner 
for the Gladstonians. No doubt the 
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temporary absence of their leader made 
a good deal of difference to them, but 
still there was something in the air 
which even his return could scarcely 
remove. Speaking of the air, let the 
Stranger remark bluntly that in the 
House of Commons this Session it 
smells. What it smells of, I am not 
prepared to say, but since all the 
elaborate machinery was set in action 
for pumping in air from outside, and 
forcing it through layers of cotton 
wool and screens of canvas, and over 
ice, and up and down tubes, a flavour 
has been imparted to the House of 
Commons’ atmosphere which by no 
means resembles that of the mountain 
tops. It is very doubtful whether 
these elaborate devices for filling the 
human lungs are calculated to answer 
the desired purpose. The simplest 
means of ventilation are, after all, the 
best. Theatres are never properly ven- 
tilated, but people do not sit in theatres 
eight or nine hours at a stretch. It 
is the length of time the House is 
used which makes it so difficult to 
keep up either a requisite supply of 
fresh air or a uniform temperature. 
3ut the difficulty has not been solved 
by the fans, tubes, screens, filters, and 
wool. If Lam not greatly mistaken, all 
that paraphernalia will have to be 
swept outside into the Thames long 


before the present Session is over. 
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For already that deadly languor which 
steals over mind and body after a few 
hours spent in the House has shown 
itself in the faces: and bearing of 
honourable Members. The friendly at- 
tendant in my gallery is generally half 
asleep before the dinner-hour. He 
too suspects the artificial air-shop 
downstairs. I have noticed that the 
clerks at the table cannot always 
resist the sominolent influences around 
them, apart altogether from the speak- 
ing. The scientific people will have 
to get back to first principles sooner 
or later. As for the draughts and 
cold currents which tear up and down 
all the passages and corridors and 
through the lobbies, I can confidently 
say that they are far worse than usual 
this year. The very first week of the 
Session, one of the Ministers was put 
hors de combat by a severe chill, and a 
much respected Member received his 
death-blow. Several Members who had 
come back in a weak state had to beat a 
retreat. These may not seem very im- 
portant circumstances, but if a certain 
proportion of an army, none too large 
for its purpose even at its full strength, 
is always dropping out invalided, what 
are the unfortunate leaders to do? 
From that point of view, the atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons 


might at any moment beconie a matter 
of national importance. 





